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from  the 
Editor  s  Desk  . . . 


THIS  isn't  the  first  time  that  Asso- 
ciation President  Carr  Liggett,  '16, 
has  appropriated  our  editorial  thunder. 
We  think  that  we  were  working  up  to 
a  fairly  powerful  piece  for  this  space, 
a  potential  editorial  gem  inspired  by  the 
$150,000  Alumni  "Scholarship  Fund 
which  is  to  be  the  big  gift  of  alumni 
to  the  University  in  the  Sesquicentennial 
year.  The  scholarship  project  was  the 
underlying  basis  of  our  inspiration,  but 
the  immediate  urge  to  put  our  feelings 
in  words  stemmed  from  the  initial  meet' 
ing  of  the  Advisory  Committee  (now 
Executive  Committee)  for  the  project, 
which  was  held  in  Columbus,  December 
l.V 

Then  we  received  the  January  "Letter 
from  Liggett"  for  the  Alumnus,  and  we 
found  that  all  we  felt  about  the  matter 
and  all  we  had  intended  to  say  edi' 
torially  had  been  expressed  by  President 
Liggett.  But  when  you  turn  to  his  "Let- 
ter" (page  20),  you  can  take  the  follow- 
ing along  as  an  underscore  for  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus, the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  alumni  so  far  enlisted  in  the  $150,- 
000  project,  and  the  importance  and 
the  challenge  of  the  project  itself: 

Personally,  we  are  still  something  of 
a  "new"  alumnus,  certainly  a  novice  in 
the  business  of  alumni  affairs.  But  quite 
frequently  something  happens  to  further 
our  education.  It  may  be  a  letter,  a  visi- 
tor to  the  office,  or  a  report  of  some 
hardworking  local  club  officer  (or  mem- 
ber) that  adds  to  our  insight,  shapes  our 
understanding  of  "what  is  an  alumnus 
and  how  does  he  feel  toward  his  Uni- 
versity?" (The  masculine  ending  on 
"alum"  is  for  convenience  only;  alumna 
IS  of  course  part  of  the  meaning.) 

Our  education  got  a  big  boost  Decem- 
ber 13  when  we  sat  Vv'itfi  the  group  of 
alumni  who  met  in  Columbus  to  make 
first  plans  for  the  Scholarship  Fund 
campaign  (story  on  page  18).  Mere 
was  alumni  interest  in  alma  mater  at 
its  most  unselfish  and  constructive  best. 
Here  v/as  the  antithesis  of  and  the 
answer  to  the  Hollywood  stereotype  of 
the  pennant-waving,  coach-cussing  old 
grad.  Here  were  busy  men  glad  to  give 
time  and  attention  (as  well  as  pay  their 
own  expenses)  to  an  undertaking  de- 
signed not  to  profit  themselves  but  to 
help  young  men  and  women  get  a  col- 
lege education,  to  further  the  welfare 
of  Ohio  University,  and  to  enhance  and 
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pcrpctucitc  the  true  siijnificiincc  of   uni- 
versity alumni. 

As  President  Lijjgett  points  out.  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  (if  this  group  were 
territie.  And  we  share  his  huncli  that  this 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Alumni 
Sesquieentennial  Scholarship  Fund  will 
he  matched  thousands  of  times  in  the 
next  year-and-a-half. 


— Letters- 


The  Harvard  Game 

Jusi  this  Tiiurning  1  read  in  tlie  New  York 
Tunes  that  Ohio  U  will  meet  Harvard  at 
Canihridse  next  October  3.  This  has  excited 
me  no  end.  For  one  thing  as  a  former  OL' 
Post  sports  writer  I  still  feel  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Bobcats  in  any  sport.  For 
another  thing  this  will  mark  the  first  East 
Coast  appearance  of  an  Ohio  athletic  team 
since  the  basketball  team  came  East  in  1946 
and  the  first  time  the  football  team  will  have 
been  in  this  sector  since  the  1930's.  It  may 
be  that  this  will  supply  the  impetus  for  in- 
creased alumni  activity  in  this  area. 

I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
get  the  Harvard  people  to  allot  us  a  section 
of  seats  directly  behind  the  Bobcat  bench 
and  it  would  still  be  more  wonderful  if  we 
could  fill  it.  I  know  that  expecting  the 
Marching  Band  to  accompany  the  team  would 
be  overhopeful  but  possibly  a  few  cheer- 
leaders could  come  along  to  add  color.  II 
the  seats  could  be  sold  through  the  Alumni 
Association  it  would  be  another  help.  I  am 
going  to  start  passing  the  word  around  im- 
mediately through  some  of  the  boys  like  Ray 
Fellers,  "47,  and  Milt  Steinfeld,  '47,  and  they 
in  turn  can  pass  it  along  further  to  build  it 
up.  I  believe  that  Bob  Sayre,  '48,  at  Station 
WNBH  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Sam 
Hoffman,  "48,  at  the  Springfield  Klews  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  two  of  our  own  classmates, 
will  be  glad  to  help.  Please  let  me  know  it 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  boost  this. 

My  best  regards  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  on  campus. 

Martin  Blak.  "48 
New  York 

(We're  glad  Marty's  excited."  for  we've 
seen  him  so  before,  and  we  know  that  he 
makes  thitigs  fiafipeii.  Dcluiis  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity -  Harvard  game  next  fall  haven't  been 
worked  out  vet.  but  we  feel  sure  we  will  have 
all  tile  seats  we  can  fill  and  u'ill  fill  all  (lie 
seats  ice  liai'e.  The  Association  u'ill  inform 
alumni   of  [lie   plans   as   tliev   defelop.    — Ed..^ 

Appreciation 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciaticni 
...  for  sending  me  the  January,  1946,  issue 
of  the  Alumnus.  I  am  enclosing  money  order 
for  S.""  to  help  express  my  gratitude  for  this 
service  .... 

You  no  doubt  were  curious  as  to  why  I 
had  to  have  this  copy  in  such  a  hurry.  My 
teen-age  daughter,  who  plans  to  be  a  fresh- 
man at  Ohio  U  in  September,  19.'>4,  had  to 
have  a  topic  on  Shakespeare  for  an  oral 
theme.  She  went  through  my  files  and  saw 
Dean  Chubb"s  lecture  and  turned  the  name 
of  her  topic  in  to  her  teacher.  When  she  be- 
gan to  assemble  the  necessary  data  for  the 
theme,  she  found  part  of  the  article  missing 
.  .  .  That  is  why  we  sent  to  get  the  complete 
lecture.  .  .  . 

Capitola   Radwell   Lolghman.   "39 
Newark,  Ohio 

^Alumna  Loughman's  generous  expression 
of  appreciation  was  credited  to  her  Alumnus 
subscription  and  A.wociation  membership 
account.  — Ed..^ 
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Thh  University  and  Student  Life  Toiuy 

Our  chief  wish  at  the  beginning  of  I9vi  is  that 
alumni  of  other  years,  especially  all  those  who  were 
students  prior  to  World  War  II,  would  return  to 
the   campus   and   see   the   University   and   student   life   as  they   are   today. 

The  differences  which  exist  we  hope  would  please  you.  Change,  yes, 
hut  there  has  been  no  tampering  with  tr.idition  just  for  the  sake  of  tampering. 
On  the  contrary,  Ohio  University  today  is  building  on  tradition,  using  that 
which  HO  years  of  educational  progress  has  proved  to  be  sound.  The  mani- 
festations of  a  philosophy  rather  than  the  philosophy  itself  provide  the  con- 
trast between  the  University  and  student  life  today  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Basically,  we  believe  we  are  here  to  serve  students  and  to  train  good 
citizens. 

One  surprise  doubtless  would  be  the  increasing  interest  in  helping  fresh- 
men to  orient  themselves  to  their  new  life.  Recent  developments  have  h;en 
the  Freshman  Camp  sponsored  by  the  YMCA  and  the  University  C<)llege"s 
comprehensive  orientation  program. 

The  personal  counseling  program  of  today  quite  likely  would  be  a 
revelation  to  students  of  other  generations.  Always  an  informal  part  of  a 
good  teacher's  program,  this  personal  interest  of  the  faculty  in  the  individual 
student  has  been  defined  and  given  formalized  expression.  Our  progra;  i 
assures  each  student  of  the  personal  advice  of  professors  in  matters  curricular 
as  well  as  in  things  not  curricular  but  of  great  personal  importance. 

Conversely,  today's  student  is  being  given  greater  personal  and  group 
responsibility.  Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  the  University's  history  has  he 
been  held  .so  liable  for  his  own  success  and  the  success  of  the  University  itself. 
This  year  students  are  serving  on  14  faculty-student  committees,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  discipline  to  the  improvement  of  scholarship.  They  are 
playing  important  roles  in  the  administration  of  the  University.  As  one 
student  wrote:  '"Even  though  I  might  have  graduat4:d  with  a  degree,  I  think 
that  was  almost  incidental  to  what  1  really  learned  about  working  with  and 
for  people  on  committees." 

Former  students  would  find  significant  changes  in  course  offerings  as  the 
University  has,  through  diligent  reviews  by  teachers  and  department  heads, 
kept  abreast  of,  indeed  anticipated,  the  changing  demands  of  our  world. 
What  is  our  goal  academically?  The  answer  is  simple — quality  education 
at  all  times. 

The  physical  changes  in  Ohio  University  might  be  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  thrilling  aspect  of  all  changes  in  the  past  half  century,  but  I  don't 
believe  they  are.  Our  new  buildings  and  modern  laboratories  and  other  facili- 
ties are  keyed  to  our  quality  education  program,  to  student  welfare,  and  stu- 
dent participation  in  University  life.    These  all  have  roots  deep  in  our  past. 

Sometime  in  IV-i.i,  do  return  to  Athens  and  .see  us. 


.  /q^aX^ 


A  Couple  of  Favors 

Tm  afraid  that  I'm  not  quite  as  interesting 
as  most  of  your  alumni  reporters,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  a  couple 
of  favors  for  me. 

I  was  married  October  17  to  Marjorie 
Nathan  of  Chicago,  and  we  are  now  at 
home  at   3849   Ledgewood   Drive,   Cincinnati 


7,  Ohiu.  ...  1  .i:u  still  selling  insurance 
(with  The  \\'.  E.  Lord  Company  in  Cincin- 
nati), as  I  have  been  doing  ever  since  leaving 
school. 

There  are  a  few  friends  of  mine  who  have 
graduated  in  the  last  couple  of  years  who 
might  like  to  know  what  has  happened  to  me. 
If  you  will  run  the  above  information  in  the 


I  \  N  f  .\  R  ^' 


1  9  iV.^ 
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-What  Alumni  Can  Do  for  Prospective  Students- 


By  Robert  E.  Mahn,  Ohio  Universny  Registrar 


You  are  qualified  to  explain  to  a  prospective  student  the 
significance  of  Ohio  University's  program  of  quality  edu- 
cation. You  can  help  him  escape  the  disillusionment  that 
comes  to  many  who  come  to  the  campus  with  only  theoretical 
advice. 

Listed  in  the  Bulletin  (catalog)  are  these  associations  in 
which  Ohio  University  holds  membership,  and  agencies  h>' 
which  it  IS  accredited: 

Ohio  College  Association 

Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 

North    Central    Association    of    Colleges    and 

Secondary  Schools 
Association  of  American  Universities 
Association  of  American  Colleges 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 

Administration 
American  Chemical  Society,  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Training 
American  Psychological   Association 
American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism, 

Accrediting  Committee 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 

Education 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 

Business 
Board  of  Registry,  American  Society  ot  Clinical 

Pathologists 
Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment, Committee  on  Engineering  Schools. 
Approval  by  all  the  important  state,  regional,  and  nation- 
wide  agencies   that  operate   on   the   University's   educational 
level  signifies,   by  current  accrediting   procedures,   good  per- 
formance  by  you   in   your  graduate   and   professional   studies 
and  your  jobs,  and  good  instruction  by  well-trained  teachers 
in  wcll-cquipped  classrooms. 


You  received  a  well-rounded  education.  Irrespective  of 
the  degree  you  earned,  you  registered  for  at  least  a  third  of 
your  courses  outside  of  the  college  whose  degree  requirements 
you  completed.  Instead  of  barriers  being  placed  in  your  way, 
you  were  encouraged  to  broaden  your  education. 

THESE  facts  linked  to  the  questions  that  follow  will  bring 
to  mind  much  that  will  enable  you  to  tell  a  prospective 
student  in  language  he  can  understand  how  significant  his 
educational  experience  at  Ohio  University  can  be  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  your  training  at  Ohio  University,  were  you 
or  a  fellow  alumnus 

— recommended  for  recognition  or  position  in 
your  field  of  interest  by  an  instructor  who  en- 
joys wide  recognition  in  the  field? 

— admitted  without  condition  to  a  leading 
graduate  or  professional  school? 

— certified  without  condition  for  teaching  or 
other  employment  in  another  state? 

— elected  to  membership  in  a  select  club  or 
organization,  one  of  whose  prerequisites  was 
an  approved  degree  in  a  particular  field? 

— employed  in  a  responsible  position,  or  ad- 
vanced in  rank  or  position  over  a  colleague, 
because  of  the  advantage  of  an  approved  de- 
gree in  a  particular  field? 

— invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  or 
research  activities  of  recognized  groups  be- 
cause of  approved  training? 

— privileged  to  enjoy  the  feeling  that  your  train- 
ing prepared  you  to  compete  with  distinction 
in  study,  position,  or  profession? 

It  takes  time  to  recognize  the  significant  benefits  of  a 
college  education.  Hence  the  value  of  your  advice  to  a  pros- 
pective student  may  well  be  in  proportion  to  your  years  as 
an  alumnus.  It  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  its  basis  in 
experience. 


nuit;azine,  I  am  hoping  that  1  may  hear  troni 
some  of  them.  That  is  the  first  favor.  The 
second,  of  course,  i.s  to  change  my  mailing 
address. 

Many  thanks  for  all  the  news  that  the 
magazine  brings  me  of  the  Alma  Mater.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  everything  in  person  that  has 
been  put  up  on  campus  since  my  graduation, 
but  my  honeymoon  kept  me  out  of  the  Home- 
coming crowd.  There's  always  next  year,  so 
ril  be  seeing  you  then.  I  think  from  what 
I've  told  Marge  about  OU  that  she  is  as 
anxious  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  as  I  am 
to  see  it  again. 

Maurice  J.   Koch,   Jr.,   "49 
Cincinnati 

Martial  Mixup 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Alumnus  .  .  . 
you  gave  notice  of  the  birth  of  my  son  Robin. 
I  certainly  do  appreciate  the  announcement. 
However,  there  was  just  one  slight  mistake, 
which  proved  to  be  something  very  interest- 
ing .  .  .  You  indicated  that  I  was  the  exec- 
utive officer  or  deputy  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Naval   .Station,   Argentia.  That  is  understand- 


able, as  my  son  was  horn  in  the  Navy  hos- 
pital. However,  the  Air  Force  uses  this  hos- 
pital as  part  of  the  overall  unification 
program. 

We  are  sending  you  a  news  release  con- 
cerning all  the  ramifications  of  your  item  in 
the  November  issue.  ...  It  actually  proved  to 
be  an  oddity  in  the  service,  and  the  North- 
east Air  Command  Headquarters  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  going  to  send  it  to  several 
ol   the  service  papers.   .  .  . 

Robert  T.  Encle,  '40 
Lt.   Col..   USAF 
McAndrew  AF  Base,  Newfoundland 

(The  news  release  Colonel  £ngle  alludes  to 
.said  m  its  lead:  "It  appears  .  .  .  that  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  T.  Engle,  deputy  commandino 
officer  of  McAndrew  AFB.  could  have  bee?! 
AWOL  frojTi  the  duties  of  executive  officer 
of  the  V.  S.  'M.aval  Station  at  Argentia.  Tlie 
word  'appears'  saved  the  colonel  from  an 
embarrassing  situation  and  brought  to  light 
several  startling   coincidences." 

The    big    coincidence    is    that    the    actual 
deputy  CO   of  the  Argentia  Naval  Station  i.s 
(More    "Letters"    on    page    19) 
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Musit  Is  Medicine  for  Mentally  III 


University  and   State 

Hospital   cooperate 

in   pioneering    program 

of  music   therapy 

that   is   showing   good 

early   results 


By  Dru  Riley  Evarts,  "il 

THERE  goes  another  good  hass," 
said  Prof.  Joe  Thaekrey.  He  and 
the  director  of  Athens  State  Hospital 
watched  with  pride  as  a  young  man 
stepped  up  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment. 

The  Athens  State  Hospital  choir, 
which  Ohio  University  Professor  Thaek- 
rey directs,  was  then  one  hass  smaller. 
But  the  professor  and  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Creed  were  happy  to  know  that  the 
beginnings  of  a  music  therapy  program 
had  already  produced  good  results.  This 
young  singer  was  the  best  example 
they'd  seen  of  a  patient's  "finding  him- 
self" through  music. 

This  type  ot  experience  and  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  music  can  be  a  medicine 
for  the  mentally  ill  has  led  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  Athens  State  Hospital  to 
cooperate  in  setting  up  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  music  therapy  program 
in  an  Ohio  college. 

It  all  began  back  before  World  War 
II  when  Professor  Thaekrey  started  the 
Athens  State  Hospital  choir.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  l';il  he  became  so  interested  in 
the  po.ssibilities  ot  expanding  the  music 
|-)rogram  that  he  spent  three  months 
working  as  an  attendant  in  the  hospital 
in  order  to  thoroughly  orient  himself. 

Professor  Thaekrey  found  that  he 
did  not  stand  alone.  Others  in  the  School 
of  Music  and  the  Department  of  Psy- 
eh<ilogy  were  beginning  to  formulate 
pl.uis  with  Dr.  Creed  for  a  graduate 
pri^gram   of   music   therapy   to   be   con- 


PROFESSOR   JOE   THACKREY    leods 
Athens  Sfafe   Hospilal 


group    singmg 


.M    I..5>ph. 
therapy    program 


ducted  jointly  by  the  university  ,md 
the  hospital. 

A  couple  of  summers  ago,  the  dream 
came  true.  Several  students  enrolled,  and 
a  visiting  lecturer  with  extensive  experi- 
ence in  this  new  field  began  teaching 
the  classes.  Prof.  Thaekrey,  himself,  both 
learned  and  taught  as  a  participant  in 
the  group.  One  student,  Jane  Long,  of 
New  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  became  so  in- 
terested that  she  is  serving  as  a  part- 
time  worker  with  the  women  of  the  hos- 
pital this  school  year,  while  Prof.  Thaek- 
rey works  with  the  men. 

William  C.  Goodell,  '11,  MS  '.S2,  first 
graduate  of  the  course,  is  director  of 
music  therapy  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  Chillicothe. 

Music  programs,  as  such,  are  nothing 
new  in  mental  institutions.  But  the  idea 
of  training  graduate  students  to  know 
what  types  of  music  are  best  in  which 
situations  is  unique  in  Ohio  colleges. 

It  has  been  shown  that  some  music 
has  a  quieting  effect  on  white  rats,  which 


are  known  to  react  most  like  human 
beings.  Most  normal  people  agree  that 
different  types  of  music  serve  to  cheer 
them,  relax  them,  make  them  want  to 
march,  or  have  other  effects.  Similar  re- 
sults have  been  observed  with  victims  of 
mental  disease. 

"Our  beginning  program  so  far  has 
had  heartening  results,"  says  Professor 
Thaekrey.  One  young  woman  he  recalls 
co-operated  in  every  way,  distributing 
and  collecting  the  music,  as  well  as 
singing  in  the  choir.  Since  her  release 
from  the  hospital  she  returns  nearly 
every  Sunday  she  has  off  from  her 
present  job.  Besides  seeing  and  encourag- 
ing patients  during  these  visits,  she  al- 
ways takes  her  old  place  in  the  choir. 

The  choir  now  averages  21  voices, 
which  have  included  those  of  patients, 
doctors,  nurses  and  attendants.  Its  audi- 
ence at  the  Sunday  afternoon  chapel 
services  is  approximately  .^00  patients. 
Practicing  for  one  hour  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,      the     choir     sings     special 


School  of  Music,  Department  of  Psycfiology  work 
out  program  witfi  State  l~lospital  to  provide 
training  for  students  as  well  as  aid  for  the 
ill;    physical    education    classes    also    participate 
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arrangements  of  hymns  and  simple 
anthems. 

Tuesday  is  music  recreation  night  at 
the  hospital.  It  began  with  Professor 
Thackrey's  playing  records  for  the 
patients  as  they  congregate.  When  100 
or  more  gather  they  begin  community 
singing.  Favorite  selections  of  the 
patients  are  mimeographed  by  the  uni- 
versity so  that  plenty  of  song  sheets  arc 
available.  The  interest  is  quite  varied, 
although  the  most  popular  seem  to  be 
national  songs  such  as  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  "America,"  "Anchors  A- 
weigh,"  and  ballads  such  as  "Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song," 
and  "Carry  Me  Back." 

Sometimes  a  patient  writes  a  parody 
or  an  original  verse  which  is  put  to 
music.  This  makes  the  contributor  feel 
proud.  Professor  Thackrey  points  <5ut, 
even  though  some  request  that  their 
names  not  be  mentioned. 

On  Friday  of  each  week  music  is  used 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  At  the 
girls'  basketball  games,  quiet  records, 
seemingly  opposing  nervous  excitement, 
are  played  to  relieve  patients'  minds 
Thus  they  can  concentrate  more  on  the 
game  than  on  their  own  fears  or  worries. 
Many  onlookers  write  poems  or  stories 
as  they  listen  to  the  music  and  watch  the 
game.  These  writings  often  have  given 
doctors  insight  about  the  patients  that 
they  could  not  gain  by  talking  with 
them. 

New  developments  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  in  this  program.  It  has  been 
found,  for  instance,  that  patients  gener- 
ally prefer  instrumental  music  to  vocal, 
that  they  like  the  more  melodic  strains- 
better  than  "hot  jazz,"  and  that  music 
from  popular  records  of  several  years 
ago  will  help  a  patient  recall  his  younger 
days.  But  whether  these  and  other  obser- 
vations have  permanent  value  is  not 
known  for  sure. 

"Heretofore,"  state  Dr.  James  R.  Pat- 
rick, professor  of  psychology  at  the  uni- 
versity, "music  specialists  in  most  mental 
hospitals  have  served  mostly  to  enter- 
tain and  keep  patients  occupied.  Doctors 
have  welcomed  these  musicians  because 
they  know  that  keeping  the  patients 
satisfied  and  quiet  furnished  the  setting 
for  psychiatric  treatments.  But  there  has 
been  no  proved  measure  of  the  thera- 
peutic, or  curing  effects  of  music.  This 
research  and  training  is  what  we  seek." 

Dr.  Neal  Glenn,  professor  of  music 
education  who  is  working  on  the  new 
courses,  says  that  courses  in  music  and 
psychology  at  the  university  will  lead 
to  actual  practice  of  therapy  in  the 
1750-patient  state  hospital. 

One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
music  therapy  in  the  nation  was  the  first 


visiting  lecturer  connected  with  the  sum- 
mer program.  She  is  Miss  Martha  Kalms, 
director  of  music  therapy  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation. 

It  will  take  two  regular  semesters  and 
a  summer  for  a  graduate  student  to 
complete  the  music  therapy  course.  Dr. 
Patrick  states  that  professor  and  student 
will  work  side  by  side  in  this  compara- 
tively new  field,  and  each  will  watch 
closely  the  results  obtained  by  the  other. 
The  whole  objective,  he  says,  is  to  arrive 
at  a  somewhat  universal  approach  in 
how  to  use  music  as  a  medicine  for  the 
mind,  and  to  train  young  people  who 
can  fill  these  therapy  needs  of  mental 
hospitals. 

But  the  ultimate  goal  goes  far  beyond 
this.  These  planners  dream  of  the  day 
when  music  will  be  used  not  only  as  a 
medicine  for  the  mind,  but  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  mental  disorders,  even  as 
early  as  the  grade-school  level. 

A  physical  education  class,  composed 
of  both  men  and  women  and  supervised 
by  Prof.  Charlotte  LaTourrette,  partici- 
pates in  the  music  recreation  night  pro- 
gram. The  group  helps  the  patients  to 
learn  the  routines  of  square  dances  and 
the  musical  games  which  make  up  about 
half  of  the  program.  Professor  Thackrey 
says  that  even  though  some  patients 
may  not  sing,  actual  response  to  music 


in   some   manner  is  almost   as  universal 
as  music  itself. 

Physical  education  students  visit  the 
hospital  at  other  times,  also,  to  help 
the  patients  in  basketball  and  other 
games. 

The  music  therapy  beginning  has  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  programs  are 
carried  out  in  29  wards,  thus  reaching 
those  patients  who  never  leave  their 
wards. 

Besides,  Miss  Long  and  Professor 
Thackrey  are  working  with  the  hospital's 
doctors  in  a  more  concentrated  therapy 
involving  approximately  a  dozen  pa- 
tients. These  patients  receive  individual 
instruction  in  both  voice  and  instru- 
mental music. 

The  National  Music  Therapy  Con- 
vention held  recently  in  Topeka  was 
attended  by  Professor  Thackrey.  He  re 
turned  with  concrete  plans  for  experi- 
mental research  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

And  he  reported  that  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's music  therapy  program  well 
exceeds  the  "minimum  requirements" 
the  convention  specified. 

(Except  for  minor  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  ta\e  care  of  new  developments, 
this  article  is  the  same  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  Maga- 
Zine,  June  8.  J 952.    Ed.; 


DANCING   AND   GAMES   supervised    by   Ohio    University  toculty   and   students  are   also   part  of  the 
University-State  Hospital  therapeutic  program  for  the  patients 
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Summer  School  in  EUROPE 

Spanish    added   to    French    lor 
'53  Travel-Study  program 

By  Ann  Mumma,  '29,  MA  Ml 


THE  ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE  on  the  Champs  Elysees 


HAVEN'T  you  sometimes  dreamed 
of  a  day  or  an  evening  in  Paris — 
along  the  Seine  or  on  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  actually  seeing  the  famous  Tour 
Eiffel  or  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  or  just 
any  of  the  great  variety  of  sights  to  be 
found  in  an  enchanting  land  such  as 
France?  Wouldn't  you  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
vacation  period  in  an  atmosphere  of  old 
world  history  and  romance,  yet  with  all 
the  added  attractions  of  up-to-the-minute 
civilization? 

These  privileges  were  mine  last  sum- 
mer when  I  took  advantage  of  the  second 
French  Travel-Study  program  offered  by 
the  Romance  Language  Department  and 
the  College  of  Education  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. The  seven  weeks  I  spent  on  this 
tour,  traveling  by  ship  both  ways,  and 
spending  four  weeks  in  and  around 
Paris,  with  a  fifth  week  free  to  travel 
to  other  countries,  will  live  vividly  in 
my  memory  as  wonderful  in  every  way. 

In  the  summer  of  1953  there  will 
again  be  the  French  program,  with  two 
weeks  in  Paris,  and  this  time  two  weeks 
in  Nice  on  the  famed  Riviera,  with  a 
fifth  week  free  for  travel.  The  trip  be- 
tween the  two  cities  will  be  made  by 
private  bus,  using  a  different  route  each 
way.  Side  trips  will  be  made  to  im- 
portant places  of  interest  along  the  way, 
including  chateaux  and  cathedrals  as  well 
as  other  historical  spots. 

This  year,  for  a  second  group,  there 
will  be  a  study-tour  to  Spain,  with  four 
weeks  in  Madrid,  and  a  fifth  week  in 
Paris  or  in  other  countries  if  desired. 
The  group  will  be  housed  and  fed  during 
the  four  weeks  in  the  magnificent  and 
beautiful  new  University  City  of 
Madrid.  Both  groups  will  go  on  the 
same  ship  from  New  York  to  Le  Havre, 
with  the  Spanish  group  flying  from 
Paris  to  Madrid. 

Those    members   of    the    groups    who 
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wish  college  credit  should  have  at  least 
two  years  of  French  or  Spanish,  though 
others  may  join  as  auditors  if  they  wish. 
Two  to  six  hours  of  credit  may  be 
earned,  on  either  the  undergraduate  or 
graduate  level.  The  cost  of  the  French 
program  is  still  $725,  and  the  Spanish 
program  $825.  This  includes  all  ex- 
penses from  Athens  back  to  New  York 
City,  except  for  personal  purchases,  tips 
and  passport.  Applications  must  be  com- 
pleted before  February  10,  1953,  with  a 
deposit  of  $125.  And  I  would  advise 
early  action  if  you  want  your  cabin  on 
A  Deck!  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  The  Ohio  University  Fund. 

ANYONE  interested  in  either  of 
these  programs  should  contact  Dr. 
B.  A.  Renkenberger,  "24,  MA  '31,  chair- 
man  of  the  Romance  Language  Depart- 
ment, who  will  accompany  the  groups. 
In  its  desire  to  make  French  and 
Spanish  living  languages,  and  to  provide 
better  teachers  of  these  languages,  Ohio 
University  is  carrying  on,  in  addition  to 
the  above  programs,  a  student  exchange 
program  in  France  and  Spain  during 
the  regular  year.  The  French  exchange 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  three  years, 
with  one  or  more  French  students  spend- 
ing a  year  at  Ohio  University,  while  the 
same  number  of  Ohio  University  stu- 
dents spend  the  year  in  France.  All  the 
participants  in  this  exchange  program 
have  only  highest  praise  for  it.  All  arc 
genuinely  enthusiastic.  This  year  Barbara 
Johnson  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  Virginia 
Sweet  of  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
juniors  at  Ohio  University,  are  spend- 
ing the  year  in  France,  w-hile  Mile.  Fran- 
coise  Merchen  and  Mile.  Genevieve  Bou- 
!et  are  here  from  France.  Next  year  the 
Spanish  exchange  program  will  be 
started,  with  Ohio  University  students 
spending  the  year  in  Spain,  primarily  in 
Madrid. 


BEAUTIFUL  MADRID  will  be  the  summer  home 
ol  the  Travel-Study  students  who  elect  the 
Spanish    phase    of   this   year's    program 


the  consumer  movement 


By  Dr.  Karl  Kr-auskopf 
Professor  of  Advertising 


ONE   of   the   favorite   cliches   of   the 
neo-classical  economists  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  "Consumer  is  King." 

If  the  consumer  is  king  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  as  ignorant,  incompetent,  and  inept 
as  many  another  wearer  of  the  royal 
purple  has  been  in  the  past.  The  analogy 
is  not  without  merit.  Kings,  more  likely 
than  not,  are  foolish,  weak,  and  ignorant. 
A  king  is  very  likely  to  have  a  lot  of 
whimsical  notions  and  to  have  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  he  really  wants.  He 
is  also  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  clever  advisors,  who  do  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  want.  History  shows  us 
that  the  results  of  this  combination  sel- 
dom benefit  either  the  king  or  his  realm. 

In  recent  time  the  task  of  consumer 
buying  has  become  infinitely  complex.  A 
modern  family,  even  one  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances, will  purchase  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  motor  cars  and  house- 
hold appliances  of  varying  degrees  of 
complexity.  A  bewildering  array  of  new 
man-made  textiles  have  been  added  to 
the  simple  cottons  and  wools,  and  all 
sorts  of  mixtures  of  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers  are  urged  upon  us.  Each  product 
is  available  under  numerous  trade  names 
and  trade-mark  names,  which  further 
complicate  the  job  of  intelligent  selec- 
tion. All  this  is  available  on  seemingly 
simple  installment  terms  which  are 
booby-trapped  with  legal  complications. 

By  1920  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
sumer's buying  problems  had  become 
acute.  The  middle  class  consumer  was 
pinched  by  inflation  as  he  is  now.  In 
addition,  the  standards  of  good  taste  and 
ethics  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
were  at  a  particularly  low  ebb.  Much 
progress  had  been  made  up  to  that  time 
in  the  control  of  out-and-out  fraud.  But 
in  the  twenties  more  and  more  sellers  dis- 
covered the  power  of  purely  emotional 
appeals,  which  they  exploited  ruthlessly. 
Current  sales  promotional  practices  are 
hardly  ideal,  but  in  the  twenties  they 
were  considerably  worse  by  any  standard 
I  know  how  to  apply. 


The  spontaneous  reaction  of  consumers 
to  their  difficulties  is,  of  course,  the  real 
foundation  of  the  so-called  consumer 
movement.  However,  in  marketing  circles 
It  is  customary  to  date  the  consumer 
movement  from  the  publication  in  1927 
of  a  book  which  some  of  you  may  re- 
member. Your  Money's  Worth,  by 
Chase  and  Schlink.  This  little  book, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  authors  and 
publisher,  hit  the  jackpot.  It  was  a  shrill, 
complaining  little  book.  It  drew  an  in- 
dictment of  the  marketing  system  from 
the  consumers"  point  of  view,  which  was 
not  entirely  accurate  on  every  point  and 
not  entirely  fair  in  its  attitude,  but  in 
the  main,  viewed  sensibly  as  journalism 
rather  than  scholarship,  it  made  a  reason- 
able case.  The  success  of  Your  Money's 
Worth  quickly  led  publishers  to  bring 
out  similar  works  and  several  of  these 
,dso  made  the  best  seller  lists.  Innumer- 
able magazine  articles  were  published  on 
the  same  theme,  and  the  more  successful 
of  the  authors  took  to  the  lecture  plat- 
form to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 

These  journalistic  successes  could  not 
have  been  possible  if  large  numbers  of 
persons  had  not  already  become  aware 
of  consumer  problems.  But  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  the  key  factor  in  turn- 
ing that  awareness  into  activity.  From  all 
this  publicity  a  most  loosely  organized, 
but  nevertheless  self-conscious,  consumer 
movement  resulted.  New  consumer 
groups  were  organized  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  old  groups  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  consumer  discovered  each 
other.  Local  consumers'  clubs  sprang  up 
literally  by  the  hundreds.  Many  of  these 

The  Consumer  Movement  is  a  con- 
densation of  a  Faculty  Lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Kraus}{opf,  ivho  was  the  first  speaker 
in  the  eighth  annual  Faculty  Lecture 
series.  These  public  iecturei',  ivh\ch  were 
started  in  194  J  are  designed  to  bring  to 
the  faculty,  students,  and  community  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  scholarly 
wor\  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  University. 


disappeared  after  the  first  excitement 
abated,  but  others  were  active  over  long 
periods  and  many  are  still  in  operation 
today. 

Above  the  purely  local  level  the  most 
important  new  organizations  which  de- 
veloped were  the  consumer-supported 
testing  bureaus.  Especially  in  the  early 
years  these  organizations,  in  addition  to 
their  principal  job  of  product  testing 
and  rating,  contributed  considerably  to 
the  promotion  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment as  a  whole.  Far  more  people  were 
affected  by  their  efforts  than  the  com- 
paratively small  number  who  actually 
subscribed. 

The  fanfare  over  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  was  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  various  organizations  devoted  to  co- 
operatives. Consumer  co-operation  ac- 
tually amounts  to  very  little  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  the  support  of 
the  big  agricultural  co-operatives.  The 
agricultural  co-operatives  are  mainly 
producers'  rather  than  consumers'  co- 
operatives. The  bulk  of  the  sales  are  in 
producers  goods,  which  the  farmer  never 
bought  at  retail  in  or  out  of  the  co- 
operatives. These  producers'  co-ops 
handle  a  limited  amount  of  consumers 
goods.  The  farm  co-ops  have  tried 
sporadically  and  with  no  more  than  in- 
different success  to  sell  a  wide  range  of 
consumer  items.  Their  interest  in  the 
consumer  side,  however,  is  still  keen. 

The  co-op  people  tend  to  be  great 
enthusiasts.  They  demonstrate  an  almost 
religious  fervor  about  all  aspects  of  co- 
operation. They  present  co-operation  as 
a  panacea  for  all  economic  ills.  The 
Rochdale  consumer  co-operative,  which  is 
commonly  accepted  as  a  model  in  co- 
operative organization,  has  as  one  of  its 
cardinal  tenets  a  rule  that  a  part  of  its 
funds  must  be  devoted  to  consumer  edu- 
cation with  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
co-operative  spirit.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  these  people  should  find  a  new  wave 
of  interest  in  consumer  problems  greatly 
to  their  liking.  They  quickly  identified 
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themselves  with  the  new  consumer  move- 
ment and  did  much  to  help  establish  it 
as  a  self-conscious  movement.  They  had 
already  in  operation  some  organizations 
with  smoothly  running  publicity  divi' 
sions — the  most  notable  was  probably  the 
Co-operative  League  of  America — and 
they  even  had  considerable  experience  in 
lobbying. 

Home  economics  teachers,  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  through  their  numerous 
professional  organizations,  also  found  the 
consumer  movement  to  their  liking  and, 
from  the  first,  took  an  active  part  in  it. 
The  home  economics  people  had  long 
before  ceased  to  regard  mere  training  in 
the  skills  of  cooking  and  sewing  as  their 
sole  objective.  They  have  developed  a 
broad  integrated  training  in  home  man- 
agement in  which  education  for  intelli- 
gent consumer  buying  plays  a  major 
part.  From  the  consumer  movement  the 
home  economists  drew  moral  support 
for  the  direction  their  thinking  and 
course  expansion  had  already  taken.  A 
mass  of  new  teaching  materials  became 
available  to  them.  The  home  economics 
group,  with  much  less  noise  and  fanfare 
than  some  of  the  other  groups,  quietly 
•issumed  a  major  role  in  the  movement. 

Many  departments  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bilities concerned  with  the  protection  of 
consumers.  Among  these  are  the  Post 
Office,  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, The  Public  Health  Service,  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  The 
Bureau  of  Standards.  In  these  days  it  is 
somev.-hat  fashionable  to  excoriate  the 
"Washington  Bureaucrats,"  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  of  them  are  doing 
their  jobs  well,  often  with  limited  auth- 
ority and  small  appropriations.  As  the 
consumer  movement  grew,  it  provided 
sympathetic  support  for  those  bureaus 
which  were  struggling  to  do  an  honest 
job  for  the  consumer.  The  career  men 
in  these  government  services  began  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  consumer 
movement. 

an  amorphous  thing 
The  consumer  movement  is  an  amor- 
phous sort  of  thing.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  decide  whether  any  particular 
group  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  movement  or  not.  In  the  explosion 
of  activity  touched  off  by  the  journalistic 
successes,  all  sorts  of  organizations  "got 
into  the  act"  for  a  time.  Consumer  topics 
made  popular  themes  for  the  program 
chairmen  of  PTAs,  study  groups,  and 
women's  clubs.  Booking  agents,  riding 
the  current  fad,  booked  consumer  lee 
turers  into  all  sorts  of  programs  at  high 
prices.  Program  chairmen  without  funds 
could  get  free  speakers  on  these  popular 
topics  from  many  sources  such  as  co-ops 


and  government  agencies.  A  number  of 
absurd  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the 
consumer  movement  have  been  published 
by  overenthusiastic  persons  who  would 
count  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  PTA,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women's  Clubs  as 
consumer  organizations  simply  because 
they  paid  occasional  attention  to  con- 
sumer objectives. 

The  writings  of  the  more  articulate 
leaders  in  the  department  store,  chain 
store,  and  mail-order  field  show  a  sur- 
prising agreement  with  the  thinking  of 
all  but  the  most  radical  of  the  consumer 
leaders.  Edward  Filene,  the  Boston  de- 
partment store  tycoon,  had  a  strong  in- 
terest in  consumer  co-operatives  and  left 
a  large  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  co-operatives. 
Ralph  Borsodi,  with  the  help  and  en- 
couragement of  Lew  Hahn,  wrote  a  book 
called  The  Distribution  Age,  which  de- 
serves a  place  along  side  any  of  the 
books  of  the  consumer  journalists  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Mr.  Hahn,  as  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ- 
ation, took  a  keen  interest  in  the  con- 
sumer movement  and  urged  the  members 
of  his  association  to  take  it  seriously.  In 
19.^7   an   organization   was  formed   and 


known  as  the  National  Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council.  This  council  is  supported 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation, The  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  plus  several  other 
business,  government,  and  consumer 
groups.  Some  of  this  activity  on  the  part 
of  retailers  is  undoubtedly  on  the  basis 
of  the  well-known  political  axiom:  "If 
you  can't  lick  'em — join  'em."  But  more 
of  it,  I  think,  is  a  sincere  identification 
of  their  own  interest  with  the  interests 
of  the  consumers.  At  least  a  portion  of 
the  top  leadership  in  retailing  must  be 
counted  as  not  only  supporters  but  par- 
ticipants in  the  consumer  movement.  The 
consumer  movement  has  attracted  a  long 
and  heterogeneous  list  of  organizations. 
These  organizations  are  so  diverse,  that 
there  are  wide  areas  of  disagreement 
among  them.  Nevertheless,  until  around 
1940,  they  were  able  to  concentrate  upon 
the  areas  in  which  they  did  agree  and  to 
achieve  a  surprising  feeling  of  unity.  The 
movement  as  a  whole  had  no  formal  or- 
ganization, no  shape  or  structure,  yet 
it  was  sufficiently  cohesive  to  impart  to 
its  loosely  related  parts  the  strength  that 
comes  from  belonging  to  a  large,  self- 
conscious  group. 

"Ever>'one"  readily  agreed  upon  a  con- 
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siderable  list  of  broad  aims.  There  was 
an  obvious  need  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer-designed  products. 
No  one  could  deny  that  the  consumer 
had  a  need  for  and  a  right  to  have  ade- 
quate information  on  how  to  buy,  care 
for,  and  use  products.  The  Pure  Food 
Laws  had  not  been  changed  for  over 
two  decades  and  few  argued  that  amend- 
ments were  not  overdue — the  only  ques- 
tion concerned  how  radical  the  changes 
ought  to  be.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission needed  added  powers  to  deal 
with  false  and  misleading  advertising  and 
the  power  to  initiate  actions  directly  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  consumer  in- 
stead of  confining  its  attention  to  dis- 
putes between  businesses.  There  was  no 
real  opposition  to  this  in  principle  even 
though  debate  arose  over  details.  Con- 
sumer standards  were  woefully  inade- 
quate, grades  and  labels  were  confusing 
.'nd  often  meaningless.  One  might  raise 
quite  an  argument  over  a  proposal  for 
compulsory  grade  labeling  but  hardly 
over  the  general  proposition  that  more 
useful  consumer  standards  should  be 
provided.  The  need  for  education  of  con- 
sumers so  more  of  them  might  even  try 
to  be  wiser  buyers  could  hardly  be 
denied,  although  the  more  cynical  might 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Consumer  would  put 
aside  her  copy  of  True  Movie  Romances 
long  enough  to  absorb  much  education. 
Proposals    to    promote    consumer    co- 


operatives and  the  consumer  financed 
independent  testing  organizations  did  not 
get  such  unanimous  support;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  very  little  active 
opposition.  Most  of  the  doubters  rather 
favored  such  ideas  as  experiments  which 
might  be  tried  with  little  harm.  With  so 
much  to  be  done  that  could  enlist  the 
support  of  all,  the  movement  enjoyed  a 
long  honeymoon  period  during  v^hich 
doubts  and  disagreements  were  mini- 
mized. 

In  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  com- 
ponents and  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of 
their  relationships,  the  honeymoon  which 
I  have  noted  lasted  at  least  to  1940. 
What  was  accomplished  during  that 
period?  Among  the  tangible  accomplish- 
ments to  which  enthusiastic  consumer 
leaders  point  with  pride  is  the  success- 
ful support  of  consumer  legislation  that 
was  long  overdue.  The  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  was  rewritten.  The  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  was  passed  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
especially  in  the  task  of  controlling  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  A  wool  label- 
ing act  was  passed.  Provisions  were  in- 
serted in  various  new  deal  recovery  laws, 
such  as  those  creating  NRA  and  the 
AAA  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Board, 
to  give  the  consumer  some  representation 
on  the  controlling  commissions.  On  the 
local  level  city  sealers  and  sanitation  in- 
•ipcctors   were   prodded   into   action    .ind 
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ordinances  were  passed  to  strengthen 
their  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  the  legislative 
program  of  the  consumer  movement  has 
been  a  failure.  Obviously,  such  laws 
represent  some  progress,  but  they  fall 
painfully  short  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  consumer.  The  experience  of  see- 
ing iav.s  they  worked  for  drafted  in- 
eptly, mangled  with  amendments,  and 
administrated  stupidly  has  been  a  bitter 
one  for  some  of  the  more  naive  consumer 
leaders. 

Trade  associations  and  trade  publica- 
tions viewed  the  consumer  movement  on 
the  whole  rather  favorably  and  they  re- 
ported it  fully  and  urged  co-operation. 
Advertising  practices,  especially  among 
retailers  and  more  particularly  among  de- 
partment stores,  have  shown  some  im- 
provement. Retail  advertising,  at  least, 
is  considerably  more  informative  albeit  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  if  one  looks 
upon  it  as  a  buyer's  guide.  And  yet  even 
if  we  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the 
effect  of  the  consumer  movement  upon 
business,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  net  impact  upon  business  practices 
has  hardly  been  startling. 

co-op's  main  goal  missed 

At  least  a  large  segment  of  consumer 
leaders  had  high  hopes  for  the  expansion 
of  consumer  co-operatives.  Co-operatives 
have  made  progress  but  along  rather 
specialized  lines.  Such  special  co-oper- 
atives as  credit  unions  and  hospital- 
ization insurance  groups  have  had  real 
success.  But  the  development  of  con- 
sumer-owned retail  stores — the  main  goal 
of  most  co-operative  organizations — has 
gotten  nowhere  at  all.  The  proponents 
of  the  consumer  co-operatives  in  the 
United  States  have  persistently  under- 
rated the  amount  of  capital  and  the  de- 
gree of  managerial  skill  necessary  to  run 
a  modern  retail  business. 

The  consumer-supported  testing  agen- 
cies have  done  rather  well.  I  am  well 
aware,  and  I  think  you  are,  of  their 
handicaps  and  their  limitations.  In  spite 
of  an  occasional  tendency  to  tilt  wind- 
mills they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
worked  hard  and  earnestly  at  a  very 
difficult  job.  They  have  been  rewarded 
by  a  slow  but  solid  and  steady  growth 
which  has  continued  to  the  present.  They 
are  less  in  the  news  than  they  were  at 
one  time,  but  they  are  doing  a  better 
job  and  are  reaching  more  people  than 
ever  before.  Some  complain  that  these 
organizations  do  not  reach  the  low  in- 
come consumers  who  n^ed  help  most. 
Perhaps,  right  now,  the  middle  class  peo- 
ple who  make  up  most  of  the  subscribers 
are  the  ones  who  need  help  most.  The 
services  are  read  by  a  v.'oefully  small 
nortion  of  the  mass  of  consumers.  But 
since  they  are  vigorous  and  growing, 
their  potenti.d  cfFcctivcness  is  great. 
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Schools  and  colleges  were  natural 
targets  for  consumer  leaders  and  a  very 
large  number  of  teachers  were  made 
aware  of  the  movement  and  many  be- 
came active  participants.  Courses  dealing 
with  consumer  problems  have  become 
commonplace,  usually  under  some  such 
descriptive  title  as  Economics  of  Con- 
.siunptio?!.  Home  economics  departments 
have  done  the  most,  but  such  courses  are 
often  offered  by  economics,  business,  and 
social  science  departments.  Professor 
Hanson's  course  entitled  Personal  Fi- 
nance  is  a  good  example  here  on  our  own 
campus.  A  number  of  reasonably  satis- 
factory te.xts  arc  now  available.  Teachers 
in  general  belong  to  the  middle  class 
white  collar  group  that  seems  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  efforts  of  consumer 
spokesmen.  Yet  even  among  teachers, 
apathy  and  disinterest  are  far  more  typ- 
ical than  enthusiasm. 

Alleged  experts  have  made  all  sorts 
of  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
identified  with  the  consumer  movement. 
Making  allowances  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  and  the  pessimism  of  others,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  1940  there  were  over  4.- 
000,000  persons,  most  of  them  women, 
who  had  a  fair  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
the  consumer  movement  and  who 
thought  of  themselves  as,  in  some  degree, 
a  part  of  it. 

Since  1940  the  consumer  movement 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  gn^und.  The  war 
turned  many  minds  into  other  channels. 
The  momentum  gained  by  the  early  burst 
of  enthusiasm  could  not  be  expected  to 
maintain  itself  indefinitely.  The  honey- 
moon I  spoke  of  is  over.  Every  little 
accomplishment  puts  part  of  the  area  of 
agreement  behind  us  and  brings  us  closer 
to  the  areas  of  disagreement. 

We  are  all  consumers,  but  obviously 
our  incomes  are  linked  to  a  wide  variety 
of  selfish   interests   which   arc   often   at 


cross  purposes  to  the  interests  of  all 
other  consumers.  Government  agencies 
compete  for  the  role  of  consumer  de- 
fender. The  larger  goals  get  lost  in  the 
battle  over  whether  the  FTC  or  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  some  other 
unit  shall  take  over  particular  controls. 
There  is,  today,  much  resistance  to  any 
propaganda  to  increase  the  powers  of  an 
already  complex  bureaucracy. 

Many  consumers  organizations  show  a 
strong  labor  union  bias  that  makes  still 
other  groups  unhappy.  A  minor  quarrel 
has  arisen  over  the  favored  tax  position 
enjoyed  by  co-operatives.  The  strong  link 
between  co-operatives  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests  is  displeasing  to  .some  who 
feel  that  agriculture  receives  too  many 
favors  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
consumer. 

Such  disputes  as  these,  whatever  the 
merits  of  an  individual  argument,  tend 
to  disintegrate  the  consumer  movement. 
The  feeling  of  self-conscious  unity  among 
the  many  consumer  organizations  has  not 
been  destroyed  but  it  is  noticeably 
weakened. 

moveynent  at  crisis 

Consumer  leaders  are  now  caught  in 
a  reaction  resulting  from  their  first  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  early  years  they  fre- 
quently developed  a  crusading  fervor 
which  led  them  to  promise  too  much  to 
themselves  as  well  as  their  supporters. 
The  ideal  of  a  completely  consumer- 
oriented  society  is  strictly  Utopian.  It 
asks  too  much  of  a  tough  world  full  of 
people  who  insist  on  behaving  like 
human  beings.  The  human  race  has  an 
old  custom  whereby  the  clever  take 
advantage  of  the  stupid  and  the  careless. 
This  custom  has  a  long  history  and  a 
bright  future.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  cynical, 
but  only  to  point  out  that  to  fail  to 
be  realistic  is  to  invite  frustration.  To 
speak  of  consumers  is  to  speak  of  the 


whole  mass  of  people.  Reforms  affecting 
the  whole  mass  of  people  do  not  often 
come  swiftly.  Crusading  enthusiasm  in- 
evitably wanes  and  reform  movements 
then  either  disappear  or  they  develop  a 
leadership  willing  to  dig  in  for  the  long 
pull. 

The  consumer  movement  is  now  at  this 
crisis.  To  survive,  it  must  have  a  realistic 
leadership  which  expects  no  miracles  but 
which  nevertheless  will  keep  plugging  at 
a  never  ending  job.  I  think  that  the 
needed  leadership  is  available  among  the 
home  economists.  The  home  economists 
had  their  share  of  crusaders  and  Utopians. 
But  the  typical  home  economist  has  her 
feet  on  solid  ground.  She  is  usually  a 
teacher  and  is  reminded  of  the  imper- 
fectability  of  the  human  race  ever>'  time 
she  grades  a  set  of  examination  papers. 
In  some  other  jobs,  such  as  home  demon- 
stration agent,  it  may  be  still  more  ob- 
vious. Hers  is  the  most  essential  task  of 
all,  that  of  training  the  new  generation 
of  homemakers  to  be  more  intelligent 
consumers. 

The  home  economists  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  reasonably  neutral. 
They  are  comparatively  little  affected  by 
the  many  quarrels  within  the  movement. 
They  could  therefore  take  the  lead  in 
trs'ing  to  preserve  the  informal  but 
effective  unity  the  movement  has 
achieved  and  could  undertake  to  define 
the  area  of  agreement  on  which  all  con- 
sumer groups  might  work.  They  have  a 
strong  position  in  the  government,  in  in- 
dustry, and  in  retailing  as  well  as  in  the 
.schools  and  colleges. 

Home  economists  have  supported  the 
consumer  movement  from  the  beginning 
and  actively  participated  in  it.  But  now 
they  have  a  real  opportunity  to  assume 
active  and  conscious  leadership.  I  hope 
they  will  take  it.  Without  adequate 
leadership  the  movement  wnll  disintegrate 
and  I  believe  it  is  worth  saving. 
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Civic  Responsibility 

Whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  Ohio  University  students  have 
a  habit  of  proving  that  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  the  burden  of 
civic  responsibility. 

Having  forgone  sleep  and  study  to 
combat  ravaging  forest  fires  in  Novem- 
ber, they  enabled  the  Red  Cross  blood 
drive  in  Athens  to  go  over  the  top  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year  in  Dc 
cember. 

All  told,  299  students  pledged  blood 
donations,  shattering  the  original  150- 
pint  quota  set  for  the  campus  drive 
which  was  undertaken  by  national  ser- 
vice fraternity  Alpha  Phi  Omega.  These 
pledges  were  expected  to  yield  a  total 
of  250  or  more  pints  during  two  sched- 
uled hloodmobile  visits. 

Gratified  by  the  student  response.  Red 
Cross  ofiicials  were  spreading  the  heart- 
warming story  of  how  student's  blood 
was  put  to  immediate  emergency  use 
right  here  in  Athens  County. 

On  a  Monday,  Sheltering  Arms  Hos- 
pital filed  an  emergency  order  for  five 
pints  of  blood  with  the  Regional  Blood 
Center  in  Columbus.  When  it  was  learn- 
ed that  the  center  was  unable  to  fill  the 
order,  blood  was  rushed  from  Athens 
to  Columbus,  processed,  returned  and 
used  within  24  hours. 

This,  said  happy  Red  Cross  ofiicials, 
was  the  first  time  that  blood  donated  in 


the  community  had  been  returned  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  local  recipients. 

Most  of  the  student  blood  donors  were 
below  the  age  of  21  and  therefore  re- 
quired written  permission  from  their 
parents.  Donors  were  split  fairly  evenly 
between  male  and  female  students. 

To  Neal  Lindsley,  senior  in  commerce 
from  Sandusky  and  chairman  of  the 
campus  blood  drive,  goes  much  of  the 
credit  for  a  job  well  done. 

ROTC  Open  House 

"We  were  absolutely  swamped,"  sigh- 
ed Capt.  Wesley  Miller,  public  infor- 
mation officer  in  the  Ohio  University 
Air  ROTC. 

He  was  referring  to  the  second  an- 
nual ROTC  Open  House,  during  which 
the  department  took  on  an  appearance 
similar  to  Macy's  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. 

At  noon  the  curtain  went  down  on 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibits  ever 
featured  at  OU  during  its  149  years. 
An  estimated  1500  parents,  teachers, 
townspeople  and  students  milled  through 
busy  Carnegie  Hall  basement  between 
the  hours  of  9  and  12.  None  left  dis- 
appointed, excepting  possibly  those  who 
were  turned  away  from  one  of  the  six 
movies  that  were  shown  continuously. 
There  simply  weren't  enough  accommo- 
dations. 

Highlights  of  the  open  house  were 
the    Army's   Magna    Board,    a    combat- 
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solving  training  device  and  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  of  weapons  and  train- 
ing aid  equipment. 

Commanding  particular  attention  at 
the  gateway  to  campus  was  the  Air 
Force's  Jetster,  a  radio-controlled,  three- 
wheeled  spaceship.  At  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  Air  Force  displayed  an  operative 
model  B-36  and  an  inspiring  display  of 
pictures  of  Korean  air  heroes. 

A  number  of  parents  said  they  sur- 
prised their  sons  by  coming  to  Athens 
after  receiving  invitations  (1600  were 
mailed  all  over  the  United  States)  on 
behalf  of  the  open  house.  Over  100 
cadets  cooperated  in  the  planning,  prep- 
aration and  handling  of  the  event. 

Honors  for  Debaters 

With  very  little  competitive  experi- 
ence behind  them,  but  with  a  large 
amount  of  determination  and  enthusiasm 
the  women's  varsity  debate  team  brought 
state  honors  home  with  them  from  the 
state  collegiate  tourney  at  Capital  Uni- 
versity in  Bexley.  Taking  eight  out  of 
12  decisions,  the  girls  finished  second 
behind  Oberlin  and  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
who  were  tied  for  first  place  with  nine 
wins  and  three  losses. 

The  squad  was  composed  of  afiirma- 
tives  Athena  Armatas  and  Ann  Knap- 
penberger  and  negatives  Alice  Swaim, 
Fran  Growhosky  and  Betty  Lou  Efland. 
Their  only  experienced  debater  was  Miss 
Swaim,  a  sophomore. 

The  debate  topic  for  the  tournament 
was  Resolved:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  enact  a  compulsory 
fair  employment  practices  law. 

Debate  coach.  Dr.  L.  C.  Staats,  "26, 
professor  of  dramatic  art  and  speech, 
praised  the  girls  for  their  fine  showing, 
especially  in  view  of  their  lack  of  com- 
petitive experience.  Dr.  Staats  also  com- 
mented that  he  was  pleased  to  note  the 
return  of  decision  debates  before  large 
campus  audiences.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  situation  might  prevail 
in  the  Ohio  Conference  as  well  as  in  the 
Big  Ten  Conference  where  he  recently 
ludged  a  Northwestern-Ohio  State  men's 
debate. 

Other  schools  competing  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  Tournament  in  addition  to 
OU  were  Bowling  Green,  Capital,  Deni- 
son,  Heidelberg,  Kent,  Marietta,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio  State,  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Otter- 
hcin,  Wittenberg  and  Wooster.  Tied  for 
third  place  behind  OU  were  Bowling 
Green,  Kent  and  Ohio  State. 
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Mid-Year  Graduation  Set 

Approximately  179  seniors,  special 
students,  and  graduate  students  will 
terminate  their  college  careers  at  the 
annua!  mid-year  Commencement  exer- 
cises on  Saturday.  January  31. 

Dr.  Leonard  Riggleman,  president  of 
Morris  Harvey  College,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  will  give  the  graduation  address 
in  Memorial  Auditorium  following  the 
traditional  academic  procession.  Dr, 
Riggleman,  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Morris  Harvey  since 
1924  and  president  of  that  school  since 
19.il.  He  is  active  in  church  as  well  as 
educational  circles. 

The  Rev.  Phil  M.  Porter,  Athens 
Episcopalian  minister,  will  serve  as  chap- 
1,1  in  of  the  day. 

Applications  for  degrees  indicate  eight 
Associate  in  Arts  diplomas,  1  ^  master 
degrees  and  156  bachelor. 


Traffic   Problem   Solvers 

An  Ohio  University  physics  professor 
and  the  son  of  an  Ohio  University  dean 
provided  what  the  Board  of  Trade  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  solution  to  Athens' 
mounting  traffic  problems. 

Dr.  John  E.  Edwards.  "30.  AM  '.32. 
was  awarded  $100  in  Defense  Bonds  and 
George  J.  Kabat,  Jr.,  received  $25  in 
bonds  for  respective  first  and  second 
prizes  in  the  board's  contest.  (Dr.  Ed- 
wards was  one  of  two  contestants  a- 
warded  "First.") 

They  were  among  approximately  30 
entrants  in  the  contest  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  opened  last  summer  to  obtain 
opinions  from  residents  to  help  untangle 
the  city's  chronic  traffic  web. 

The  winning  essays  have  been  sub 
mitted  to  the  George  Washington  High- 
way Association  which  has  expressed 
concern  over  the  Route  50  bottleneck  in 
Athens. 


14  for   Phi   Beta   Kappa 

Fourteen  Ohio  University  students 
who  spent  enough  evenings  in  the  library 
to  maintain  a  3.45  cumulative  scholastic 
average  or  above  and  majored  in  the 
right  fields  were  initiated  into  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  recently.  The  national  scholastic 
honorary  for  non-professional  students 
had  the  47th  initiation  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity chapter  in  the  lounge  of  the 
Speech  Building. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  new  initiates 
followed  the  service.  Dr.  George  E.  Hill, 
professor  of  education,  spoke  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Scholar." 

Students  initiated  include  Arnold 
Aronson,  Bronx,  N.  Y.:  Pat  Danford. 
Piqua:  Mary  Louise  Drum,  Millburn. 
N.  J.;  Samuel  Henderson.  Athens;  Marie 


Hmdman,  Stockport;  Norma  Marek, 
Chagrin  Falls:  Jack  Mercer,  Madison; 
Juanita  Powell  Morley,  Chardon;  Will- 
Kim  Newkirk.  Chillicothe;  Dorothy  Or- 
lich.  New  York;  Margaret  Scott,  Ath- 
ens; Mary  Louise  Uttal,  Joanna  Miser. 
Steubenville;  and  Kenneth  Barnes,  Lan- 
caster. All  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
University  except  Barnes  who  graduated 
in  June,  1952. 

Symphony  Opens  Season 

Ohio  University's  talented  60-piece 
Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  Prof. 
DeForest  Ingerham,  treated  a  disappoint- 
ingly small  but  appreciative  audience  to 
its  well-balanced  initial  concert  of  the 
season. 

The  evening's  program  was  opened 
with  the  choral  prelude,  "Fervent  Is  My 
Longing,"  by  Bach  and  Cailliet.  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
followed,  featuring  piano  soloist  Joy 
Hazelrigg. 

Dr.  Weldon  Hart,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  was  present  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  "John  Jacob  Niles 
Suite."  This  was  follov^ed  by  Aaron 
Copeland's  "Buckaroo  Holiday"  and 
Brahms'  "Tragic  Overture,"  which  con- 
cluded the  admission-free  concert. 

Glee  Clubs  Give  Concert 

Music  is  an  integral  part  of  Christmas 
and  no  campus  holiday  festivities  would 
be  complete  without  the  Chirstmas  Con- 
cert by  the  Men's  and  Women's  Glee 
Clubs. 

Under  the  direction  of  Philip  Peter- 
son, associate  professor  of  voice,  the 
Men's  Glee  Club  opened  the  admi.ssion- 


free  concert  with  three  folk  songs,  fol- 
lowed by  three  spirituals.  They  also 
sang  a  series  of  Christmas  songs  from 
the  "Christmas  Oratorio"  by  Bach. 

The  Women's  Glee  Club,  directed 
by  Evangeline  Merritt,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  voice,  presented  a  scries  of 
seven  choruses  by  Virgil  Thompson, 
based  on  Medas  and  Euripides,  and  thr^-c 
Christmas  carols  by  Peter  Warlock. 
They  closed  their  portion  of  the  Sun- 
day evening  concert  with  the  "Carol 
of  the  Bells'." 

Both  the  Men's  and  Women's  Glee 
Clubs  participated,  along  w^ith  the  Cho- 
rus in  the  annu.il  Christmas  sing  from 
the  portico  of  Memorial  Auditorium  the 
Thursday  evening  before  vacation. 

Newsmen   Hear  Grads 

Executives  of  d.uly  and  weekly  news- 
papers gathered  on  the  campus  Novem- 
ber 21  for  the  third  annual  newspaper 
show  and  clinic  sponsored  by  the  South- 
eastern Ohio  Newspaper  Association  in 
cooperation   with   Ohio   University. 

Ben  James,  '43,  state  editor  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal,  was  the  main 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  in  the 
Lindley  Hall  dining  room.  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  an  afternoon  panel  dis- 
cussion. 

John  Whiting,  '36,  publisher  of  The 
Flower  Grower,  New  York  City,  and 
guest  of  the  SEONA,  and  President 
Baker  also  spoke  at  the  dinner. 

Member  papers  were  analyzed  and 
discussed  by  faculty  members  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  during  the  after- 
noon session.  Gordon  Morrow,  '26,  editor 
of  the  Wellston  Sentinel  and  president 
of    the    association,    presided,    with    L. 


BEN  JAMES.  '43  (center),  wos  the  principal  speoker  at  the  1952  SE  Ohio  Newspaper  Show  held 
on  the  campus.  With  him  are  Gordon  Morrow.  '26,  (left)  o(  the  Wellston  Sentinel,  SEONA  president, 
and   Prof.   L.  J.   Hortin,  director  o(  the  School  of  Journalism  and  administrative  secretory  of  the  news- 


paper group 
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KENTON  CONCERT— pleasurable  and   profitable 


J.  Hortin,  A.  T.  TurnbuU,  MS  '49,  and 
Russell  N.  Baird  of  the  faculty  acting 
as  panel  leaders.  Discussion  participants 
included  George  Starr  Lasher,  Vic  She- 
row,  '29,  and  Vera  Gillespie,  also  fac- 
ulty members. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  group, 
Mr.  Morrow  was  reelected  president, 
Harold  W.  Wctherholt  of  the  Gallipolis 
Daily-Tnbune,  vice  president,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hortin,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  administrative  secretary. 


15  Do  Honors  Work 

Fifteen  Ohio  University  seniors  are 
currently  doing  research  and  study  on 
their  own  initiative  under  the  Honors 
Work  program. 

Boasting  3.0  accumulative  averages  or 
above,  the  15  seniors  have  16  projects 
underway,  one  ambitious  student  having 
two  projects. 

Under  the  program  qualified  students 
have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  a  pro- 
ject to  be  conducted  under  a  professor 
of  the  student's  choice. 

The  fields  of  study  range  from  income 
tax  and  its  administration  to  the  tech- 
niques of  experimental  genetics. 

Engaged  in  the  Honors  Work  pro- 
gram are:  Wade  Allen,  Athens:  Will- 
iam Wright,  Unionvillc  Center:  Daniel 
Chapman,  Marion;  Edwin  Murray,  Ath- 
ens; Paul  Ashbrook,  Alexandria;  H. 
Phillips  Peterson,  Philadelphia;  Marcia 
Kanevsky,  Cleveland;  Patricia  Danford, 
Piqua. 

Lewis  Ondis,  Athens;  Virginia  Ca- 
rew.  West  Milton;  Roger  Zeimer,  Steu- 
benville;  Lucille  Swaim,  Youngstown; 
Jack  Mercer,  Madison;  Judith  Mel- 
iDOurne,  Chagrin  Falls,  and  Rita  Eleff, 
Cleveland. 


Kenton   Bond   on  Campus 

There's  no  question  as  to  the  pulling 
power  of  jazz  artist  Stan  Kenton  as  far 
as  Ohio  University  is  concerned.  About 
2000  persons,  most  of  them  students, 
found  the  admission  price  of  $1.25  to 
the  two-hour  evening  concert  in  Alumni 
Memorial  Auditorium  was  no  obstacle. 

Student  Council,  sponsor  of  the  con- 
cert, made  a  handsome  $710  net  profit 
which  it  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  to 
provide  for  future  entertainment. 

Kenton's  present  tour  of  "Innova- 
tions in  Modern  Music"  was  well  re- 
ceived. Commented  Marge  Sahlin,  OU 
Post  staffer,  after  interviewing  the  celeb- 
rity: 

"Though  the  Kenton  music  may  have 
a  dissonant,  perhaps  abstract  quality,  he 
himself  has  a  warm  personality  .  .  ." 

Wins  Photo  Prize 

Photography  major  James  A.  Deaver, 
junior  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
photoengraver  for  the  Athens  Messenger, 
was  a  winner  in  the  $25,000  prize  photo 
contest  for  1952,  sponsored  by  Photog- 
raphy magazine. 

For  his  black-and-white  entry  Photog- 
rapher Deaver  received  a  $50  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond. 

V-P  for  Church  Group 

Marlene  Rumbaugh,  junior  from  Ash- 
land, is  vice  president  of  the  national 
Disciples  Student  Fellowship. 

Miss  Rumbaugh,  member  of  the 
Athens  Baptist-Disciples  Student  Fellow- 
ship, has  been  Ohio  vice  chairman  of  the 
DSF. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  national  student  group  repre- 
sents student  centers  on  some  200  college 
and  university  campuses. 


I  Connpus  Clippings  I 

The  holiday  flurry  has  left  most  stu- 
dents with  already  tarnished  resolutions 
and  the  awful  realization  that  finals 
are  just  around  the  corner.  All  the  good 
intentions  of  catching  up  over  vacation 
remained  just  that — good  intentions  and 
not  much  more,  with  the  books  piled 
alongside  the  empty  ornament  boxes  on 
the  attic  stairs. 

Campus  yuletide  festivities  with  the 
traditional  Christmas  convo,  caroling  in 
the  biting  night  wind  as  candle  wax 
dripped  over  woolen  mittens,  and  the 
glowing  candles  in  Cutler  Hall  created 
the  warm  Christmas  spirit  in  every 
heart. 

The  tulle  and  tux  affairs  took  pref- 
erence on  the  social  calendar  along  with 
tree  trimming  parties,  and  gift  ex- 
changes which  nearly  depleted  the  Ath- 
ens dimestores  of  10-cent  novelties. 
Leaving  for  home  with  thought  no  more 
serious  than  who  would  win  the  battle  of 
the  tinsel  throwers  vs.  the  tinsel  placers, 
the  students  made  a  rally  for  their  sec- 
ond but  most-loved  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. 

A  note  of  sobriety  crept  between  the 
choruses  of  the  Christmas  carols,  and 
thoughts  of  the  former  classmates  who 
were  spending  their  Christmas  in  cold, 
warring  Korea  made  each  line  a  little 
more  meaningful. 

OU'ers  are  being  treated  to  the  very 
best  in  nationally-famous  dance  bands 
this  year.  Following  the  Student  Coun- 
cil's concert  presentation  of  Stan  Ken- 
ton to  a  near-capacity  crowd  in  Alumni 
Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Athena 
Queen  dance  committee  signed  Claude 
Thornhill  for  their  affair. 

As  the  month  progresses  and  the 
fateful  hour  of  reckoning  approaches 
in  the  form  of  final  exams,  we  find  some 
of  the  seniors  awaiting  graduation  day 
with  a  mixture  of  anticipation  and  re- 
gret. They  are  glad  to  get  out  into  the 
world  to  try  their  talents,  yet  a  bit 
sad  at  leaving.  Stashing  their  accumula- 
tion of  parking  tickets  away,  along  with 
four  years  collection  of  "art"  from  the 
walls  and  the  near  empty  box  of  No- 
Doze,  they'll  say  a  temporary  farewell 
'til  next  year's  homecoming. 

N.   L. 

Glee  Club  on  TV 

The  University  Glee  Club  uiU  ap- 
pear in  a  televised  program  in  Toledo 
January  14.  The  singers  are  to  make 
their  video  debut  over  WSPD-TV, 
where  Bob  Evans,  '34,  is  program 
manager. 

The  TV  program  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Club's  northern  Ohio  tour,  which  in- 
cludes among  its  engagements  appear- 
ances in  Akron  and  Cleveland  as  well 
as  Toledo. 
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DR.  KRAUSKOPF 

Faculty   Lecturer 

The  first  spc.ikcr  in  tlic  University's 
19^2-5?  Faculty  Lecture  series  was  Dr. 
Karl  H.  Krauskopf,  professor  of  adver- 
tising and  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1932.  (For  condensation  of  Dr.  Kraus- 
kopf's  lecture,  see  "The  Consumer 
Movement,"  page  8). 

Before  joining  the  Ohio  University 
faculty.  Dr.  Krauskopf  held  teaching 
positions  at  Friends  University,  North- 
western University,  and  Ashland  Col- 
lege. For  many  years  he  has  given  val- 
uable service  to  Ohio  University  on  com- 
mittees dealing  with  student  activities 
and  honors  work.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Scholarship  and  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation's National  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Advertising.  From  1942  to 
1947  he  was  an  associate  editor  of 
Media  Comj^arisons,  an  annual  devoted 
to  rate  ditfcrentials.  He  has  also  done 
work  in  market  research  for  various  sales 
promotion  firms. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  is  co-author  of  a  text- 
book. Oiit/me.s  ()/  Business  Acimmistra- 
tion,  and  author  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  Advertising  Distributor, 
Consumer  Education,  and  Journal  of 
Mar/(etmg. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  he  received  his 
bachelor  and  master  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  his  PhD  from 
Northwestern.  Dr.  Krauskopf  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Retail  Merchandising 
Institute. 

Meet  with   Industrialists 

Dean    George   .1.    K.,h.,t    ..t    the    Col 
lege  of  Education  and  Dr.  Gilford  Crow- 


The  Faculty 

ell,  assistant  professor  of  education  aiul 
field  director  in  economic  education, 
recently  attended  a  Hamilton  Industrial 
Council  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
.second  Ohio  Workshop  on  Economic 
Education,  which  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  in  the  summer  of  195.i.  Dean 
Kabat  and  Dr.  Crowell  al.so  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education,  initiator  and 
integrator  of  the  pioneering  economic 
education  program,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  in  November. 

Ohio  University,  which  offered  its 
first  Workshop  on  Economic  Education 
last  summer  (October,  I9,i2,  Alumnus) 
is  among  the  pioneers  in  this  movement. 
While  the  workshop  it.self  is  a  three- 
week  affair,  its  total  success.  Dean  Ka- 
bat has  pointed  out,  depends  on  a  year- 
round  program  of  assistance  to  the  teach- 
ers and  others  who  participate  in  the 
summer  project.  Dr.  Crowell  was  as- 
signed to  this  post  la«t  fall. 

Participates   in   Clinic 

Dr.  E.  T.  Hellebrandt,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Management,  par- 
ticipated in  the  sixteenth  annual  Time 
and  Motion  Study  Clinic  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Management  Society  in 
Chicago.  He  also  recently  attended  a 
special  work  simplification  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Dayton  chapter  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management. 

Named  to  Board  of  Editors 

Dr.  A.  T.  Volwiler,  professor  of  his- 
tory, has  been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  board  of  editors  for  the  Pres- 
ident Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Foundation. 
The  board  will  be  concerned  with  vari- 
ous volumes  and  Hayes'  private  papers 
which  are  being  planned  for  the  Hayes 
Memorial  Library  at  Fremont. 

Presides  at  Deans'   Meet 

Dean  of  Men  Maurel  Hunkins  pre 
sided  at  the  Ohio  Association  of  Deans 
of  Men  held  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Niwember.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  meeting  by  Harold  Drake,  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  men.  Dean  Hunkins  i. 
president  of  the  Ohio  deans  of  men 
group. 

FRB  Appoints     Dr.  Baker 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  h.is  an 
nounced  the  appointment  of  President 
Baker  as  a  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland. 

Dr.  Baker  will  fill  out  the  term  of 
Ernest  H.  Hahne,  president  of  Miami 
University,  who  died  recently.  The  term 
expires  December  .^l,  1954. 


Represents  Ohio 

1  )r  j  IV  HckIKt,  professor  of  English, 
re[-iresented  the  Ohio  College  English 
A.ssociation  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
th.-  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Engli.sh  held  in  Boston  late  in  19.i2. 
Dr.  Heidler  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Ohio  group. 

ROTC  Sergeant   Honored 

Maxtor  Sgt.  John  L.  T.ch.ichtli,  of  the 
University's  Army  ROTC  staff,  has  been 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Rib- 
bon with  Metal  Pendant  for  "exception- 
.illy  meritorious,  .service  in  connection 
with  milit.iry  operations  against  an 
armed  enemy  in  Korea." 

The  citation  was  read  and  the  medal 
pinned  on  Sergeant  Tschachtli  by  Lt 
Col.  Olen  J.  Seaman,  Jr.,  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics,  in  ceremonies 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Native  of  New  York,  the  sergeant,  in 
service  12  years,  was  recently  as-signetl 
to  the  ROTC  department  directly  from 
his  tour  of  duty  in  Korea,  where  he 
served  with  an  Eighth  Army  engineer 
battalion. 

US  Steel   Promotes  Trustee 

Harvey  B.  Jordan,  member  ot  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  became 
executive  vice  president  for  operations 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  Janu- 
ary 1 .  He  was  elected  to  the  position  in 
November. 

Mr.  Jordan,  a  University  trustee  ap- 
pointee of  last  summer,  has  been  presi- 
dent of  American  Steel  and  Wire,  a 
United  States  Steel  division  in  Cleveland, 
since  1950  and  a.ssociated  with  the  com- 
pany for  .35  years. 

MR.  JORDAN 
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The     Bobcats  By  jack  Gilbert,  '52 


What  Is   Needed 

That  the  active  participation  of  the 
presidents  and  trustees  of  our  American 
colleges  and  universities  in  present-day 
athletic  programs  is  necessary  to  over' 
come  the  problems  and  weaknesses  of 
the  past  is  the  opinion  of  President 
Baker. 

Dr.  Baker,  speaking  at  the  annual 
banquet  honoring  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity's varsity  and  freshman  football 
teams,  said  he  had  noted  much  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  toward  plac- 
ing intercollegiate  athletics  on  a  higher 
level. 

A  year  ago  President  Baker  voiced 
some  sharp  attacks  on  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics and  the  many  abuses,  scandals  and 
problems  which  had  been  publicized 
during  the  preceding  months.  He  point- 
ed a  finger  of  criticism  especially  at  the 
Mid-American  Conference,  of  which 
Ohio  University  is  a  member. 

In  reviewing  progress  of  the  past  year, 
he  said  that  most  conference  groups 
have  realized  they  have  great  responsi- 
bility for  the  policies  of  their  member 
schools  and  had  taken  courageous  steps 
toward  wiping  out  past  abuses.  He 
praised  highly  the  actions  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  regard 
to  members  who  had  broken  association 
rules  and  said  much  of  this  progress  was 
made  possible  through  support  given  by 
fair-minded   and   able   sports   writers. 

He  added  that  Ohio  U.,  and  many 
other  schools,  are  definitely  moving  to- 
ward a  goal  of  competing  only  with 
schools  which  are  willing  to  subscribe 
to  athletic  policies  which  will  place  them 
on  an  equal  level  in  amateur  athletics. 

Following  the  president's  address,  let- 
ter awards  were  presented  to  .i2  varsity 
and  65  freshman  football  players,  by 
Head  Coach  Carroll  C.  'V/iddoes. 

Lowell  Anderson,  190- pound  center, 
was  elected  by  his  teammates  to  captain 
the  1953  Ohio  University  football  team, 
it  was  announced  at  the  annual  football 
banquet.  A  native  of  Lockland,  Ohio, 
Anderson  is  a  history  major  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  One  of  the  most  con- 
sistent players  on  the  squad,  he  holds 
three  letters  with  the  Bobcats  and  has 
been  first  string  center  for  the  past  two 
seasons. 

Other  players  honored  at  the  banquet 
were  Vince  Costello,  chosen  the  team's 
most  valuable  player;  Elmer  Apel,  voted 
best  lineman,  and  Bill  Frederick,  voted 
b:st  back. 

Costello,  from  Magnolia,  is  a  defensive 
linebacker  and  Apel,  from  Berea,  plays 
tackle.  Both  are  seniors.  Frederick,  a 
sophomore  from  Dayton,  quarterbacked 
this  year's  team. 


Kent  Wins   Boosts  Stock 

Ohio  University's  basketball  outlook 
was  much  brighter  following  its  85-68 
win  over  Kent  State  December  1.^. 

It  was  the  Bobcats'  first  victory  in 
three  games  and  the  team's  performance 
boosted  its  stock  in  the  eyes  of  many 
followers,  not  to  mention  the  lift  given 
Coach  Jim  Snyder. 

Previously,  the  OU  quintet  had  drop- 
ped close  decisions  to  Marietta  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  and  were  separated  from  a 
perfect  record  by  only  two  points  and 
18  seconds. 

Almost  as  discouraging  as  the  defeats 
was  the  team's  inability  to  come  through 
in  the  clutch  moments  of  both  contests. 
In  the  season  opener  with  Marietta  on 
the  home  court,  the  Bobcats  commanded 
a  slim  lead  until  late  in  the  final  period. 
The  Pioneers  gradually  closed  the  gap 
m  the  waning  minutes  and  with  only 
nine  seconds  to  go  connected  with  the 
winning  basket.  The  final  score  was 
68-67.  '^ 

Three  days  later  it  looked  like  the 
Marietta  game  all  over  again  for  the 
Bobcats.  Playing  Ohio  Wesleyan  at 
Delaware,  Ohio  led  its  hosts  as  the  clock 
geared  into  the  final  minutes.  It  was 
like  seeing  the  same  movie  twice.  The 
Bishops  balanced  the  points  and  with  an 
unbelievable  desparation  shot  from  mid- 
court  Wesleyan  won  the  ball  game. 
Ironically,  the  goal  was  made  with  nine 
seconds  to  go  and  the  final  score  read 
65-64. 

In  the  meantime  Coach  Snyder  was 
emptying  waste  baskets  and  dusting  ash 
trays  at  the  registrar's  office  waiting  on 
the  final  decision  as  to  whether  his 
fabulous  sophomore  forward,  Scotty 
Griesheimer,  would  make  the  eligibility 
list. 

Scotty,  a  19-year-old  cage  wizard  from 
Chillicothc,  was  sitting  out  the  first 
two  games  while  he  completed  a  corres- 
pondence course,  necessary  before  he 
could  join  the  team. 

Then,  with  a  Hollywood  ending  which 
Snyder  hopes  is  only  the  beginning, 
Scotty  was  cleared  in  time  for  the  Kent 
game.  Whether  or  not  the  Bobcats  can 
come  through  in  the  clutch  still  isn't 
known,  for  in  the  Kent  tussle  they  never 
had  to. 

The  Ohio  U.  five,  sparked  by  Gries- 
heimer's  2.3  points,  generated  a  26-point 
lead  by  the  fourth  quarter  and  Snyder 
and  his  starters  waited  out  the  game 
watching  next  year's  team  do  its  stuff. 

And  if  there  was  any  question  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  win  over  Kent,  one  had 
but  to  look  at  the  record.  The  night  be- 
fore, Kent  reversed  highly  touted  Cin- 
cinnati, 72-66,  and  had  nearly  beaten 
mighty  Miami  earlier  in  the  season. 


SOMETHING  of  a  wristlock  is  applied  by  o 
Marietta  eager  to  Bobcat  Jim  Betts  in  game 
the  Pioneers  toolt  by  a  final-seconds,  one-point 
margin.  Looking  on  is  Capt.  Ralph  Readout 
(13)   and  Lou  Sowchik 

Schedules  Readied 

Ohio  University's  swimming  team  will 
compete  in  14  meets  over  the  195  3 
season. 

The  swimmers  will  open  the  season 
January  13  against  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
finish  with  the  Mid-American  meet 
March  14.  Four  of  the  meets  are  at  the 
home  pool. 

The  schedule  is: 


Jan. 

13— Ohio  Wesleyan 

Athens 

Jan. 

16— Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Jan. 

17— Miami 

Oxford 

Jan. 

31— Buffalo   State   Teachers 

Buffalo 

Feb. 

2— Niogara   University 

Niagara 

Feb. 

3— University   of   Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Feb. 

7— Oberlin 

Athens 

Feb. 

11— Kent 

Kent 

Feb. 

14 — Indionapolis  A.  C. 

Athens 

Feb. 

20— Baldwin-Wallace 

Berea 

Feb. 

21— Fenn   College 

Cleveland 

Feb. 

28 — Pittsburgh 

Athens 

Mar. 

7— Bowling    Green 

Athens 

Mar. 

14— Mid-American 

Miami 

Ohio  University's  wrestling  team  will 
face  a  10-match  schedule  for  the  1953 
season  and  will  also  compete  in  the  Mid- 
American Tournament  at  Western  Re- 
serve and  the  4-1  Tournament  at  Case. 

The  schedule  is: 

Jon.      9 — Case  Cleveland 

Jan.     10— Baldwin-Wallace  Berea 

Jan.     17— Bowling    Green  Athens 

Jan.    23 — Toledo  Athens 
Jan.    30— Earlham                              Richmond,   Ind. 

Jan.     31  — Miami  Oxford 

Feb.      6— W.  Reserve  Cleveland 

Feb.       7— Kent  Kent 

Feb.     13— Earlham  Athens 

Feb.    21— OSU   Jay   Vees  Athens 
Mar.   6-7 — Mid-American  Tourney     W.   Reserve 

Mar.   13-14 — 4-1  Tourney  Cleveland 
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An  editorial  look  at  the  Mid-American- 


EARLY  in  the  past  football  season. 
President  John  C.  Baker  said  before 
members  of  the  1930.  .31  and  .32  football 
teams — returning  for  a  20-year  reunion 
— that  "we  consider  last  year's  won  five, 
lost  four  and  tied  one  season  a  winning 
one  here  at  Ohio  University." 

This  sentence,  more  than  any  other 
we  have  heard,  does  more  to  sum  up  this 
University's  outlook  toward  football  and 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  general. 

We  mention  it  here  because  it  tends 
to  magnify  the  institution's  stand  on  the 
heated  and  controversial  Mid-American 
Conference  policy-definition  question. 

That  there  should  be  a  need  to  define 
the  obiects  of  the  conference  so  they 
are  understood  and  accepted  by  its  mem- 
bers six  years  after  the  league  was  or- 
ganized is  a  pity. 

But  since  the  controversy  is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  conference  itself,  although  it 
has  not  been  as  forceful  as  in  the  past 
two  years,  it  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  Ohio  University's  position  has  been 
clarified  by  President  Baker  on  other 
occasions. 

At  the  annual  football  banquet  in 
19il,  he  launched  his  most  outspoken 
attack  on  the  conference.  He  criticized 
the  trend  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
general  and  declared  that  he  could  see 
much  wrong  with  the  policies  of  the 
Mid-American  Conference.  "It  seems  to 
me,"  President  Baker  asserted,  "that  it  is 
time  for  it  to  grow  up  and  assume  real 
responsibilities  and  become  an  outstand- 
ing organization,  or  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  a  new  conference  started 
composed  of  universities  which  would 
be  willing  to  subscribe  loyally  to  a  sound 
program." 

Most  significant  of  the  president's  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  the  most  revealing,  was 
his  admission  that  "the  trustees  and  I 
are  concerned  .  .  .  that  we  play  in  a 
conference  and  compete  with  teams 
which  have  the  same  objectives  and 
standards  that  we  have." 

Again,  at  the  19^2  banquet  held  early 
la.st  month,  the  president  stuck  to  the 
same  verbal  guns,  only  this  time  the  blast 
was  somewhat  more  moderate. 

He  called  for  a  more  active  partici- 
pation of  the  college  administrative  seg- 
ment in  present-day  athletic  programs. 
He  noted  some  progress  in  the  past  year, 
but  again  his  most  significant  remarks 
concerned  Ohio  University  "moving  to- 
ward a  goal  of  competing  only  with 
schools  which  are  willing  to  subscribe  to 
athletic  policies  which  will  place  them 
on  an  equal  level  in  amateur  athletics." 
We  would  like  to  interject  here  that 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
President  Baker's  aims  and  policies. 

I  .Ai  N  t_:  .\  R  Y  .      1  9  "I  J 


We  feel,  however,  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  controversy,  the  goal  to 
which  our  president  and  other  confer- 
ence member  presidents  are  .striving,  is 
being  clouded  by  the  failure  to  "put  the 
cards  on  the  table." 

All  issues  must  be  clear  if  a  solution 
is  to  be  found.  Up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, no  one  had  openly  pointed  a  finger 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  as  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  the  contro- 
versy. That  this  is  true  has  been  realized 
for  over  two  years. 

In  a  statement  published  October  30. 
Giach  Eddie  Finnigan  of  Western  Re 


(The  following  letter  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Post  sports  columnist  Bill 
Klauber  was  published  in  the  De- 
cember 12,   19S2,  Post.     -Ed.) 

Dear  Bill: 

I've  been  trying  to  hold  my  temper 
for  at  least  two  years  on  the  subject  of 
Cincinnati  U.'s  membership  in  the  Mid- 
American and  our  Bobcats  being  asked 
to  take  the  utterly  unrewarding  punish- 
ment of  an  annual  mauling.  Now  that 
you've  put  the  situation  in  type,  I'm 
ready  to  let  myself  go. 

Not  one  of  the  many  alumni  I've  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  likes  that  Bobcat- 
Bearcat  so-called  game.  I'm  sure  the  en- 
tire Ohio  University  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  cheer  the  announcement  when 
it's  official  that  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  more  of  it.  All  of  us  feel  (a)  that 
it's  completely  unfair  to  ask  our  boys  to 
submit  to  it,  and  (b)  Cincinnati  athletics 
simply  isn't  our  kind.  Ohio  University 
football  players  are  strictly  amateurs  and 
we're  proud  of  it.  Darned  few  of  us 
would  want  to  change  that  status  even 
if  we  lost  every  game  on  our  schedules. 

Last  Tuesday  night  at  an  alumni  din- 
ner in  Cleveland  when  President  Baker 
spoke  of  Ohio  University's  athletic 
policy,  there  was  a  spontaneous  applause. 
We  have  liked  that  policy  ever  since  the 
early  days  of  Don  Peden.  We  like  it  now 
under  Carroll  Widdoes.  We  want  the 
Bobcats  to  play  with  colleges  that  be- 
long in  our  amateur  league.  We  have 
confidence  that  Miami  intends  to  qualify 
fully.  We  have  no  such  confidence  in 
Cincinnati.  If  they  want  to  run  with 
"big  shot"  professionals,  let  'em.  Who 
cares? 

It  would  be  fine  to  have  Mid-Ameri- 
can win  national  recognition,  but  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  if  it  takes  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  league  to  win  it,  the  price 
is  too  high. 

Carr  Liggett,   President 

Ohio  Universit\  Alumni  Association 


serve  threatened  to  pull  his  .school  out 
of  the  conference  because  of  schedule 
inequities.  Asking:  "What  is  a  league 
if  you  don't  play  in  it?"  Finnigan  ac- 
cused Cincinnati  of  perennially  violating 
the  conference  regulation  of  scheduling 
five  member  teams. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  Cincinnati, 
besides  overshadowing  the  conference 
with  its  football  strength,  has  never 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  take  a  mem- 
ber's interest  in  the  association. 

A  gauge  of  member  opinion  was  evi- 
dent at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
American Conference  held  at  Granville. 
To  a  proposed  schedule  plan  presented 
by  Western  Michigan  whereby  each 
.school  negotiate  a  minimum  of  five 
league  games  each  year  by  19^^,  Cin- 
cinnati voted  "no "'  on  two  occasions,  all 
the  other  schools  voted  "yes." 

One  school  official  at  the  meeting 
stated  that  "if  the  rule  is  adopted,  we 
(Cincinnati)  won't  be  meeting  with  this 
group  next  year." 

Cincinnati's  reason  for  voting  down 
the  measure  was  that  it  would  schedule 
member  teams  only  when  it  was  felt  that 
that  team  was  strong  enough  to  compete 
with  Cincinnati. 

Whether  or  not  the  five-game  rule  will 
be  adopted  has  been  left  to  presidents  of 
the  member  schools  at  the  coming  spring 
meeting. 

This,  we  feel,  is  where  the  final  deci- 
sion belongs.  On  other  occasions,  meet- 
ings of  coaches  and  athletic  directors 
have  accomplished  little  by  way  of  forc- 
ing Cincinnati's  hand. 

And,  we  feel  also,  that  other  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  make  the  conference 
a  sound  organization,  something  that  it 
is  yet  to  appear. 

Simply  assuring  that  Cincinnati  puts 
its  cards  on  the  t.ible  will  not  be  enough. 
The  Cincinnati  problem  is  not  yet  solved 
and  already  there  is  a  feeling  of  skepti- 
ci.sm  toward  Miami,  a  school  that  dis- 
played outstanding  football  prowess  this 
sea.son  and  has  shared  in  conference 
championships  only  with  Cincinnati  since 
the  league's  organization.  If  this  is  indi- 
cative of  a  pattern,  then  we  have  only  to 
look  ahead  to  see  Ohio  University  in  the 
spotlight  of  discrimination,  for  OU  has 
dominated  the  third  place  in  the 
conference. 

The  Mid-American  Conference  is 
young  and  there  is  still  the  possibility  of 
adopting  good  habits.  But  if  a  solution 
cannot  be  found  soon,  a  solution  based 
on  a  consistent  adtninistrative  and  ad- 
judicative conference  policy,  then  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  Ohio  Uni- 
versity to  seek  opponents  believing  in 
amateur  athletics  elsewhere. 
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More  Men,  Women  Alums  To  Be  Named  to  Head  Scholarship  Project 


The  $1';0,000  Alumni  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Scholarship  Fund  project  got  its 
executive  committee  and  the  preliminary 
planning  needed  to  get  the  program 
underway  at  a  meeting  in  Columbus  last 
month. 

Twelve  alumni  met  December  1?  ,it 
the  Hotel  Fort  Hayes  to  form  the  nuc- 
leus of  the  organization  which  will  raise 
$150,000  ($1,000  for  each  year  of  the 
University's  existence)  within  the  next 
ycar-and-a-half  as  the  major  alumni  part 
in  the  University's  19'?4  Scsquicentcn- 
nial  celebration. 

The  executive  committee  will  be  ex- 
panded to  include  other  men  and  women 
campaign  leaders  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed soon.  President  Liggett  stressed 
the  mTportance  of  the  role  of  alumnae 
in  the  project  and  said  that  specilic 
leaders  will  be  appointed  in  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Cincinnati,  Ak- 
ron, Dayton,  Toledo,  and  other  centers. 

The  alumni  scholarship  project  was 
approved  by  the  Alumni  Council,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association's  local 
groups,  at  its  October  24  meeting  on 
the  campus.  The  $150,000  will  be  in- 
vested through  the  Ohio  University 
Fund  in  the  irreducible  debt  of  the 
state  and  will  return  $9,000  annually. 
Tentatively,  plans  call  for  the  awarding 
of  60  $1^0  scholarships  each  year. 

Attending  the  Columbus  meeting, 
called  by  Association  President  Carr 
Liggett,  '16,  were,  besides  Mr.  Liggett: 
Fred  H.  Johnson.  '22,  John  G.  Case,'  'I}, 


and  William  R.  Morris,  "42,  of  Colum- 
bus; Grosvenor  S.  McKee,  '16,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.;  Russell  P.  Herrold,  '16,  Zanes- 
ville;  E.  B.  "Wright.  '.VS,  Cincinnati; 
Kendall  F.  Query.  '.M,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
and  P.  F.  Good.  '26,  Dwight  H.  Ruther- 
ford, '26,  Clark  E.  'Williams,  '21,  Mar- 
tin L.  Hecht.  '46,  and  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Creanor,  '48,  all  of  Athens.  A.  Wayne 
Jackson,  '28,  of  C-anton,  also  a  com- 
mittee member,  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Columbus  meeting. 

The  group  came  to  Columbus  as  ,in 
iidvisory  committee  and  left  as  a  speci- 
fically-designated Executive  Committee 
for  the  Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Schol- 
arship Fund  campaign,  with  Mr.  Liggett 
as  its  chairman.  Plans  were  made  at  this 
first  meeting  for  another  meeting  by  the 
middle  of  January. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  is  expected  to  have  plans  for 
the  campaign  ready  for  approval,  in- 
cluding names  for  appointments  to  the 
many  posts  that  the  comprehensive  cam- 
paign will  require. 

A  general  timetable  for  the  campaign 
calls  for  organization  to  start  immed- 
iately. The  training  of  a  staif  will  be  a 
September  phase  of  the  plan,  and  the 
solicitation  is  scheduled  to  start  in  Oc- 
tober, the  bulk  of  this  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  195  3  and  all  solicitation 
to  be  completed  by  June,  19^4. 

Shown  in  the  picture  are  (seated,  left 
to  right)  :  Mr.  Wright,  immediate  past 
vice   president  of  the   Association;   Mr. 


ALUMNI   SESQUICENTENNIAL   SCHOLARSHIP  proiect   gets   underway   with   Columbus   meeting 


McKcc.  director  of  The  Ohio  University 
Fund;  Mr.  Morris,  member-at-large  of 
the  Association  executive  committee;  Mr. 
Liggett;  Mr.  Case,  the  Fund's  first  di- 
rector; Alumni  Secretary  Williams;  Mr. 
Good,  immediate  past  member-at-large  of 
the  Association  executive  committee;  Mr. 
Rutherford,  a  trustee  of  the  Fund; 
(standing)  Mr.  Hecht,  associate  director 
ot  the  Fund  and  associate  alumni  secre- 
tary; Mr.  Herrold;  Mr.  Query;  Alumnus 
Editor  McCreanor. 

Host   to   Sponsors 

The  University  was  host  recently  at 
a  Coffee  Hour  given  in  recognition  of 
Athens  businessmen  who  are  this  year 
sponsoring  scholarships  through  their 
contribution  to  the  Ohio  University 
Fund.  The  affair  also  enabled  the  spon- 
sors and  the  sponsored  to  get  acquainted. 
Eighteen  Athens  firms  or  individuals 
are  sponsoring  scholarships  for  ,i4 
students. 

Representing  the  various  firms  at  the 
gathering  (with  the  students  each  are 
sponsoring)  were:  Sam  Altman,  Alt- 
man's  Department  Store  (Frank  A. 
Castle,  Bellefontaine,  Arthur  Gibson, 
Woodsfield) ;  John  W.  Dowler,  Athens 
Concrete  Company  (Thomas  L.  Gallaug- 
her,  Chillicothe) ;  John  Boden,  '.i4, 
Athens  Flooring  Company  (Robert  H. 
Wiseman,  McArthur)  ;  John  W.  Bolin, 
'24,  Athens  Mechants  Association  (Pat- 
ricia L.  Fitzcr,  Stcubenville)  ;  J.  S.  Sher- 
rard,  Athens  N.itional  Bank  (Hiram  J. 
Gallahan.    Jackson,    John    R.    Johnson, 


Columbus  Dispatch    phu 
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Qu.ikcT  City);  Fred  H.  Sands,  "22,  Bank 
oi  Athens  (Kenneth  W.  Fisher,  Bel- 
mont, Dekires  L.  Muzio,  Milltield) ;  Ar- 
thur W.  Kasler,  Kaslcr's  Dairy  (Bar- 
bara A.  Lingrell,  Urbana) ;  Peter  F. 
Good,  "26,  The  Lawhead  Press  (Marcia 
Gossman,  Dayton,  Betty  L.  Hayes,  Nor- 
wood, Charles  W.  Jones,  Thurm.in,  John 
VV.  Sowers,  Nelsonville) ;  George  H. 
Hunter,  Logans  (Alan  R.  Clark,  Co- 
shocton, Robert  L.  Denison,  Rutland, 
Shirley  A.  Eighmy,  Ashtabula);  C.  B. 
Nye,  Nye  Chevrolet  (Phillip  L.  Belcher. 
Cimhridge,  Charles  Pinney,  Zaleski)  ; 
Dwight  H.  Rutherford,  "26.  (Hubert 
\V.  Taylor,  Middleport) ;  Ben  Ge.ir>-, 
Schine"s  Athena  Theater  (Everette  Har- 
ris, Philo) ;  Glenn  Foster,  University 
Dress  Shop  (Margaret  L.  Sahlin, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.) ;  Mike  Chakins, 
Varsity  Theater  (Donna  S.  Nelson, 
Corning) :  Ralph  W.  Miller,  The  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  (Larry  R.  Mor- 
rison, Trimble) ;  Frank  "W.  Phillips,  The 
Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Company  (Geraldine  E. 
Godby,  Zanesville,  Joyce  E.  Furre>', 
Dayton);  P.  M.  Zenner,  'l.\  The  McBee 
Company  (Vesta  M.  Davidson,  South 
Point,  Mary  Y.  Fitch,  Corning,  James 
H.  Chaffee,  Long  Bottom,  L^abel  Seaman, 
Powhatan  Point)  ;  Gordon  K.  Bush,  "24, 
The  Athens  Messenger  (William  D.  Ful- 
len,  Vinton,  James  W.  Games.  Chilli- 
cothc.  Myrtle  "M.  Siders,  Rutland,  Mari- 
lyn Sw,it;el,  Pomeroy). 

Local   Drive   Launched 

Si.xtccii  Athens  busmosmcn  gathered 
in  Cutler  Hall  tor  the  tit'th  annual 
"kiekoff"  dinner  and  meeting  that 
launched  the  19^2  local  drive  of  The 
Ohio  University  Fund. 

The  16,  with  six  others  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  are  solicitors  for  the 
Fund  among  Athens  business  establish- 
ments. They  heard  President  Bakrr  and 
Dwight  Rutherford.  '26,  chairman  of 
the    Athens   campaign,    explain    the    im- 


portance of  the  Fund  to  the  University 
and  how  It  in  turn  benefits  the  com- 
munity by  helping  to  bring  students  to 
Athens  and  by  workshops  .ind  other 
events. 

The  Athens  phase  of  the  Fund 
again  emphasized  contributions  for 
scholarships. 

President  Baker  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  University  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  local  businessmen  in  helping  the 
Fund  meet  its  annual  goal  in  Athens, 
which  in  I9i2  was  $12,000.  He  .said  that 
without  the  cooperation  of  Athens  peo- 
ple, much  of  the  University's  accom- 
plishments would  he  impo.ssible. 

Chairman  Rutherford  said  Ohio  Uni- 
versity spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
,$2..Si5,000  for  salaries,  $1,0.U,000  for 
supplies,  $l,22.^000  for  additions,  and 
$186,000  for  equipment.  He  said  that 
each  student  will  spend  at  least  $800 
during  the  school  year. 

Shown  in  the  picture  below  taken  at 
the  '"kick-off"  dinner  are  these  Athens 
businessmen  and  University  officials: 
(seated,  left  to  right)  Dwight  Ruther- 
ford, "26,  drive  chairman;  P.  F.  Good, 
"26.  C.  B.  Nye,  President  John  C.  Baker, 
and  Robert  Mathews.  (Standing)  Dean 
George  W.  Starcher,  '26,  chairman  of 
scholarships  committee;  Paul  O'Brien, 
".i2,  treasurer:  Martin  L.  Heeht,  "46,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Fund:  Luverne  F. 
Lausehe.  business  manager;  R.  Kenneth 
Kerr.  Arthur  Kasler,  Harper  C.  Pendry. 
P.iul  Ullmark,  George  Couladis,  Sher- 
man Gilmore,  "33,  J.  S.  Sherrard,  Sam 
Altman,  lack  Sweeney,  George  Hunter, 
H.  C  Dorman,  ".^5,  Gerald'  M.  Kyle. 
Brandon  T.  Grover,  "19.  assistant  to  the 
president:  Carroll  Widdoes,  athletic  di- 
rector. Also  serving  as  solicitors  this  ye:ir 
hut  not  in  the  photograph  are  Richard 
Banks,  "4.\  Tohn  W.  Bolin,  "24.  Gordon 
Bush,  "24,  Roger  Connor,  Dr.  L.  A. 
Hamilton,  and  Ralph  Miller. 


Letters  (continued) 

aiiot/iti-  Ohui  UnwirMx  graduate.  Comman- 
der Anthony  j.  Smtic.  36.  Other  coinci- 
dences: both  are  natives  of  Cleveland:  ihev 
enf^aned  m  social  /unctions  together  uihiie  on 
the  campus:  each  has  attended  the  Air  Uni- 
versity at  Maxwell  AFB.  Ala.:  they  now  hold 
identical  positions  (different  services'.)  at  ad- 
jacent bases. 

The  Alumnus  offers  its  apologies  to  Colonel 
Engle,  Commander  Sintic.  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy  (and  just  to  be  safe,  to  the  Army  and 
the  Marines)  for  this  mixup.  The  presumed 
fact  that  an  Air  Force  officer  was  a  depiuv 
(even)  CO  of  a  naval  station  should  have 
given  us  doubts.  But  then  u'ho  are  we  to 
c)uestion  the  possibilities  under  the  overall 
unification   prof^ram. 

For  some  of  the  mihtary  facts  (we  hope) 
about  Colonel  Engle,  see  Alumni  in  the 
Armed  Forces.    Ed.; 

Why  Not  Addresses? 

1  an.  Mttiny  here  rcadin;;  the  recent  issue 
of  the  Alumnus  and  writing  a  few  notes  to 
friends  who  are  mentioned  throughout  the 
issue.  1  have  a  problem  and  would  like  to 
have  your  thoughts  on   it. 

Would  It  he  possible  to  give  the  most  re- 
cent address  you  have  on  service  men  and 
former  students  and  friends  that  you  write 
an  article  about?  I  feel  that  some  people 
would  like  to  drop  these  persons  a  line  when 
they  read  about  them  in  the  Alumnus.  What 
are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Earle  Phillips.  Jr..  '48 
State  College,  Pa. 

(We're  glad  Alumnus  Phillips  brought  this 
up.  because  we've  been  aware  of  it  for  some 
time  and  have  felt  that  other  readers  ma\ 
sense  an  omission  in  our  not  giving  the  ad- 
dresses  of  alumni  mentioned  in  Alumnus 
■vtories.  Mr.  Phillips'  quer\.  however,  is  the 
first  on  the  subject.  Alumnus  pohcy  m  the 
matter  is  this:  We  print  the  full  addresses 
(when  l^nown)  of  newlyweds  and  newlw- 
parents,  because  in  both  cases  congratulations 
are  m  order,  and  the  practicalit\  o(  gii-ing 
their  addresses  to  their  friends  is  obvious.  We 
(eel,  however,  that  the  space  required  to  print 
complete  addre.sses  in  class  news  stories  u'ould 
not  be  justified  bv  the  use  made  of  these 
addresses.  This  reason,  plus  that  of  the  dis- 
twrbing  habit  service  addresses  have  of  chang- 
ing often  and  unexpectediv,  also  applies  to 
our  policy  of  not  printing  mailing  addre.5se.^ 
of  service  men  and  women. 

The  Alumni  Office  is  almavs  glad,  of 
course,  to  suppiv  Alumnus  readers  anv  ad- 
dress upon  request.     Bd.) 


KICKOFF"  DINNER  LAUNCHED  Fund  drive  in  Athens 
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On  the  Alumni  Front 


Cleveland   Hears   President 

Cleveland  alumni  held  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  honoring  the  president  of 
the  University  November  18,  with  163 
alumni  and  guests  attending. 

The  meeting  is  a  yearly  joint  affair 
of  the  Ohio  University  Women's  Cluh 
and  the  Bobcat  Club  of  Cleveland. 

President  Baker  answered  questions 
that  alumni  and  parents  frequently  ask 
about  Ohio  University  and  gave  his 
philosophy  about  education  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  improve  the  Uni- 
versity's educational  offerings. 

Toastmaster  for  the  program  was  Carr 
Liggett,  '16,  Association  president.  He 
was  introduced  by  Larry  Stewart,  '49', 
Cleveland  Bobcat  Club  president.  Mrs. 
Lucille  Banasik  Young,  '43,  is  president 
of  the  Women's  Club.  Alumni  Secretary 
Clark  Williams,  '21,  who  accompanied 
the  president  to  the  Cleveland  meeting, 
held  in  the  Athletic  Club,  was  also  on 
the  speaking  program. 

A  number  of  parents  of  Cleveland 
students  at  Ohio  University  attended  the 
dinner  or  came  for  the  program  that 
followed. 

Finance   Scholarship 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Burman  Baker,  '36, 
president,  presided  at  the  November  22 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  University  Wom- 
en's Club  of  Youngstown.  Forty  attend- 
ed the  affair. 

The  Younstown  alumnae  sold  Christ- 
mas greetings,  address  labels,  and  purse 
holders  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to 
finance  their  annual  scholarship,  which 
is  awarded  in  the  spring.  Florence  Kug- 
ler,  '37,  had  charge  of  this  money-raising 
project.  Florence  Syferd,  '36,  is  taking 
orders  for  the  Ohio  Sesquicentennial 
book  which  is  being  published  by  the 
Ohioana  Library  Association. 

Arts  Dean   Is  Speaker 

The  Richland  -  Ashland  -  Crawford 
counties  Alumnae  Club  met  November 
15  at  the  Westbrook  Country  Club, 
with  some  20  members  attending  the 
luncheon  meeting. 

Dean  of  Fine  Arts  Earl  C.  Seigfred 
spoke  to  the  alumnae  of  University 
activities  today  and  brought  them  up-to- 
date  on  changes  made  or  proposed  since 
their  own  undergraduate  days. 

Mrs.  Jeanie  Virginia  Wentz,  '48, 
president,  conducted  the  business  meet- 
ing which  discussed  money-making  pro- 
jects and  made  plans  for  the  group's 
Christmas  party  for  alumnae  and  guests. 


Linna   Elects 

Lima    alumni    elected 
November  10  meeting. 


Named  to  head  the  organization  for 
this  year  were  Herbert  A.  Nold,  Jr., 
"49,  president:  Richard  Moffat,  '38,  first 
vice  president;  Helen  Miller,  '46,  second 
vice  president;  Particia  Holman,  '51, 
treasurer;   Inez  Agerter,   '43,   secretary. 

In  the  same  order,  they  succeeded  E. 
Perry  Webb,  '30;  A.  L.  Hess,  '49;  Mary 
Sawyer,  '43;  Mrs.  Verona  May  West 
Green,  '^0;  Mrs.  Robert  Tait. 

Newhart  Named 

Superintendent   C.   D.   Newhart,   '32, 

cJLettei'  from  cJLi 

D 


of  the  Stockport  schools,  was  named  to 
head  a  Scholarship  Committee  for  the 
Morgan  County  alumni  group  at  its 
December  1 1  meeting.  Mrs.  Asia  Whit- 
acre  (Lena  Sams,  '21),  president,  made 
the  appointments. 

Fifty-six  alumni  attended  the  meeting 
in  the  McConnelsville  American  Legion 
Hall.  They  heard  Dean  George  W. 
Starcher,  '26,  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  Committee,  speak 
on  "Scholarship  and  the  Scholarships 
Program  at  Ohio  University." 


liiicers   at   their 


aaett 


Fellow  Alumnus: 

Your  duly  elected  officers  have  their  coats  off  and  their  sleeves  rolled 
up  and,  along  with  a  small  number  of  you  so  far  appointed  and  involved, 
are  busily  prodding  that  $150,000  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund  campaign,  an- 
nounced last  month,  out  into  the  open  where  you'll  soon  be  able  to  get 
your  hands  on  it. 

On  December  13  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
Columbus,  to  size  up  the  job  and  make  plans.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
A/iimnus  you'll  find  the  story  of  who  was  there  and  what  we  did.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  spirit  at  that  meeting 
was  terrific — and  that  my  personal  hunch  is  that  we're  going  to  find  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  the  project  inspiring  all  of  you. 

We  had  dinner  together  and  went  to  work — and  we  didn't  break  up 
until  midnight.  And  those  who  were  still  around  at  breakfast  next  morning 
were  still  working.  By  the  time  we  meet  again,  which  we  hope  will  be  the 
middle  of  January,  we  plan  to  be  ready  to  announce  the  entire  organization 
set-up  and  some  of  the  top  personnel  of  the  campaign,  with  other  details 
to  follow  shortly  after. 

This  project  is  one  to  challenge  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Ohio 
University  alumni  body,  and  especially  the  several  hundred  all  over  the 
country  who  have  shown,  some  for  years,  some  more  recently,  that  they  are 
the  kind  who  take  leadership  and  enjoy  getting  things  done — when  the  pro- 
ject is  worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  Well,  this  one  is.  Not  even  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Auditorium  back  in  the  twenties  can  compare  with  the  import- 
ance and  permanence  of  this  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship  Fund  and  the  good 
It  can  do  for  Alma  Mater  and  her  sons  and  daughters  of  the  future.  Over  all 
the  years  we've  had  no  real  undertaking  on  which  we  could  show  our  loyalty 
and  our  strength,  so  this  is  the  challenge  we've  been  waiting  for. 

Our  Ohio  University  women  are  to  have  an  equal  part  in  it  with  the 
men.  They  will  be  fully  represented  on  the  campaign  committee  and 
throughout  the  organization.  I  don't  have  the  figures  but  I'm  sure  there  are 
more  of  them  than  there  are  Ohio  University  men,  and  they've  long  shown, 
through  the  women's  clubs  and  elsewhere,  that  they  can  be  counted  on  for 
their  full  share  in  the  project. 

Well,  this  is  enough  out  of  me  for  now.  I'm  very  grateful  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  everyone  is  giving.  Something  wonderful  is  happening 
and  it's  fun  to  be  in  it. 


Sincerely, 


@ 


-tfvs. 


Hl-||Xu 


President,  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
P.S. — After  looking  through  the  December  issue  of  the  A\umnus,  packed 
with  interest  otherwise,  I've  issued  orders  to  Editor  McCreanor  to  be  a  lot 
more  careful  hereafter  with  his  camera.  No  good  can  come  of  having  you  all 
begin  to  feel  the  way  I  do  about  mirrors. 
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The    Ohio    All;mnlis 


AlumnJ  in  the  Armed  Forces 


Deputy  CO  at  McAndrew 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  T.  Enijlc.  "40,  is 
deputy  commander  of  McAndrew  Air 
Force  Base,  Newfoundland. 

Colonel  Engle  is  a  veteran  of  1 1  years 
military  service  and  holds  the  Bronze 
Star  and  European  Theater  Rihbon  with 
three  battle  stars  for  his  service  over- 
seas in  World  War  II. 

Stateside  assignments  have  included 
air  adjutant  general  with  the  1 2th  Air 
Force  at  March  Field,  Calif.,  deputy 
for  personnel  with  the  12th  Air  Force 
.It  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and 
assistant  deputy  for  personnel  with  the 
14th  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air 
Force  Base,  Ga. 

Prior  to  the  McAndrew  assignment 
he  was  deputy  commander  of  personnel 
,it  Northeast  Air  Command  Headquar- 
ters, Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base,  New- 
foundland. 

Mrs.  Engle  (Phyllis  Germann,  "40) 
and  their  three  children  reside  at  Mc- 
Andrew with  Colonel  Engle. 

In  Alaskan   Maneuver 

Lt.  John  M.  Nolan,  '48,  wrote  in 
November  from  Alaska  ("near  Anchor- 
.ige"")  that  he  was  participating  in  the 
"Exercise  Warmwind"  maneuver  in 
"America's  Icebox." 

He  reported  that  the  temperature  got 
down  to  minus-20  once,  but  that  the 
weather  generally  wasn't  too  severe.  The 
contrast  in  climate  was  jolting,  for  just 
,1  few  months  previous  he  had  been 
stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Lieutenant  Nolan  said  he  expected 
to  be  back  in  the  States  in  December. 
While  he  was  on  the  Alaskan  maneuver 
Mrs.  Nolan  (Rosemary  Snackenberg, 
"48)  resided  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  with 
their  two  young  son< 

Soldier.  Wife  Killed 

Pvt.  Charles  Fairchild,  '^.\  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Carol  Jean  McVay, 
died  of  injuries  received  in  a  two-car 
collision  near  Athens  November  H. 
Mrs.  Fairchild  was  the  daughter  of  Paul 
B.  McVay,  '26,  and  Mrs.  McVay  of 
near  Athens. 

The  Fairchilds  (he  was  21  years  old, 
his  wife  22)  were  enroute  to  Athens 
from  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  where  Pri- 
vate Fairchild  had  been  stationed.  After 
a  leave  in  Athens,  he  was  to  report  to 
Camp  Stoneman,  Calif.,  December  2. 

Besides  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bessie  Fair- 
child  of  Athens,  Private  Fairchild  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother,  Raymond  E.  Fair 
child,  "48.  of  Abilene,  Texas. 


LIEUTENANT  BARSHAY 

Prepares  for  Jet   Duty 

Lt.  Donald  B.  Barshay,  "51,  is  com- 
pleting his  training  in  the  Air  Force's 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  gunnery  school.  He 
is  scheduled  to  leave  for  Far  East  duty 
early  in  January  as  an  F-S6  (Sabre  Jet) 
pilot. 

Lieutenant  Barshay  graduated  from 
the  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler, 
Ariz.,  jet  pilot  training  program  last 
September. 

Armed  Forces  Briefs 

2nd  Lt.  Wendell  £.  Mathews,  jr..  is 
in  Korea  with  the  .^Ist  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  7th  Division.  A  December 
ith  letter  from  Lieutenant  Mathews" 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mathews  of  Cleve- 
land, said  he  had  been  in  the  front  lines 
since  October  2'?. 

Lt.  Wendell  ].  Bogner,  '"5  1,  is  a  sup- 
ply officer  with  the  3Hth  Supply  Squad- 
ron (Air  Force)  in  Japan. 

Capt.  James  M.  Robm.wn,  "44,  is 
chief  of  medicine  at  a  base  hospital  in 
Japan.  Prior  to  entering  the  Army  he 
was  a  resident  physician  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  "York  City. 

Lt.  Donald  Maddoc}{,  "44.  is  post  pub- 
lic information  officer  at  Camp  Carson, 
Colo.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  pt)st 
PIO  staff  since  November,  ly.^il,  moving 
to  the  top  job  last  September.  A  re- 
■servist  recalled.  Lieutenant  Maddock  was 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Canton  Repository  when  he  again  don- 
ned an  Army  uniform  in  July,  19^1.  He 
had  previously  been  employed  by  the 
Middletown  (Ohio)  journal  and  WLW 
in  Cincinnati. 


Lt.  Robert  O.  Carboni,  '51,  just  miss- 
ed being  in  the  picture  of  the  group 
of  Ohio  University  alumni  stationed  at 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho 
(Alumnus,  December,  1952).  Accord- 
ing to  Lt.  James  Paul,  "52,  Lieutenant 
C^irboni  (and  Lieutenant  Norman  Vis- 
ich.  "52)  had  been  transferred  from 
Mountain  Home  to  other  bases.  A  de- 
l.iyed  communication  from  Lieutenant 
Carboni  reported  that  he  was  expecting 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Balloon  Launch- 
ing School  at  Hollman  Air  Force  Base, 
N.  Mex.  He  is  assigned  to  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  "first  and  only  Balloon 
Squadron  of  the  Air  Force."  Mrs.  Car- 
boni is  the  former  Mary  Jane  Drill,  "i.V 

Lt.  Bill  /.  Goldsrnit/i,  "52,  was  recently 
assigned  to  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  follow- 
ing quartermaster  training  at  Fort  Lee 

Va. 

Lt.  Esidore  J.  Parser,  '52,  is  a  student 
pilot  at  Bainhridge  Air  Force  Base, 
Georgia. 

Lt.  Howard  W.  Franks.  "51.  is  in  navi- 
gation training  at  the  Air  Force's  Elling- 
ton Field,  Texas.  Mrs.  Frank  is  the 
former  Rosita  Erausquin,  "51. 

2nd  Lt.  George  E.  Higgins,  '52,  is 
taking  a  12 -months  course  in  meteor- 
ology at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  AF 
Base,  he  was  sent  to  the  Albuquerque 
school  in  September.  Following  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  he  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Air  Weather  Service. 

Lt.  James  F.  Whitmore,  '51,  is  sta- 
tioned in  Alaska.  Mrs.  Whitmore  (Shir- 
ley Bloss,  "49)  IS  with  him. 

Lt.  B.  C.  Sheeler,  '5  2,  is  assistant 
chief,  assignments  control  branch,  direc- 
torate of  personnel,  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Ba.se.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  E.  Cole.  '41,  will  be 
joined  in  Tokyo  by  Mrs.  Cole  and  their 
three  children  in  January.  Ct)lonel  Cole 
was  assigned  tt)  the  Far  East  several 
months  ago.  He  helped  make  Air  Force 
history  10  years  ago  as  Doolittle's  co- 
pilot in  the  daring  raid  over  Japan. 

Pri.  WilUam   M.   Miller,   Jr..   "52,   is 

111   the  Aircraft   and   Engine  Mechanics 

School  at   San  Marcos  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas. 

Coi.  John  C.  O'Brien.  "39,  is  with  the 
Air  Materiel  Command  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base. 
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1914 

Herman  D.  Bishop  assistant  principal  of 
Mansfield  Senior  High  School,  is  the  father 
of  John  D.,  Richard  and  Jerry  Bishop,  all 
three  students  at  Ohio  University.  John,  a 
senior  in  electrical  engineering,  constructed 
equipment  and  installed  the  wiring  systems 
for  the  University's  new  radio  station  in  the 
Speech  and  Theater  Buildini;.  Richard  and 
Jerry  are  juniors. 

Edith  E.  Beechel,  professor  emeritus  of  edu- 
cation, entertained  several  Ohio  University 
people  last  summer  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  where 
she  now  lives.  A  dinner  was  given  in  honor 
of  Dean  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  McCracken  and  Fred  McKay  and 
Mrs.  McKay  of  Athens.  Other  guests  in- 
cluded Agnes  Eisen.  "31,  MA  "53,  Mary 
Ward,  'i.'i,  and  Hazel  Willis,  all  members  of 
the  University  faculty. 


1915 

Judge  Roy  L.  Gillen,  (also  BSEd,  "16) 
was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  re- 
cently. The  newspaper  report  said  he  received 
a  broken  collar  bone  and  fractured  ribs 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
was  involved  in  a  crash.  He  is  a  judge  of  the 
Ohio  Fourth  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Wellston. 

1917 

EnwiN  S,  "Ab"  Finsterw'Ald,  a  former 
Athens  police  chief,  is  now  associated  with 
Ohio  University's  campus  constabulary  as  a 
patrolman  and  special  investigator.  He  is  the 
husband  of  the  former  Hazel  Baird.  '18,  and 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sprague  (Jean 
Finsterwald,  '43)  and  John  B.  Finster- 
WALD.    '49, 


ONE  of  the  three  top  positions 
in  the  Office  of  State  Auditor 
under  James  Rhodes  will  be  filled 
by  an  Ohio  University  graduate. 

John  H.  Price,  '26,  was  named 
deputy  supervisor  in  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of 
Public  Offices  several  weeks  before 
Mr.  Rhodes,  who  defeated  Demo- 
crat Joseph  T.  Ferguson,  was  to 
take  over  as  state  auditor  January 
12, 

For  the  past  15  years  Mr,  Price 
has  been  examiner-in-charge  at 
Columbus  City  Hall.  Informed  of 
his  new  appointment,  he  said : 
"This  fulfills  a  lifelong  ambition. 
My  father  ,  .  ,  then  a  Republican 
state  representative  from  Athens 
County,  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Ohio  House  which  established  the 


Bureau   of    Inspection    and   Super- 
vision of  Pubhc  Offices  in  1902." 

Mr.  Price's  father  was  Aaron 
E.  Price,  '88,  who  died  in  1912. 
His  mother  was  Anna  Kloster- 
meier,  '14,  AB  '19,  who  taught 
in  Athens  High  School  many  years 
.ifter  her  husband's  death.  She 
died  in  1946. 

The  Republican  appointee's  witc 
was  Wreta  L.  Stalnaker,  '2.V  His 
brother  is  Dr.  A.  Sumner  Price, 
"21,  medical  director  and  business 
administrator  at  Queen's  Hospital, 
Honolulu,  and  his  sister  is  Dr. 
Louise  Price,  '12,  BSEd  '14,  stu- 
dent counselor  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, New  York, 

"Big  John,"  as  the  six-feet-  six- 
inch,  soft-voiced  career  man  in 
public  service  is  known,  has  been 
27  years  in  the  public  accounting 
lield.  He  joined  the  staff  of  former 
State  Auditor  Joseph  T,  Tracy  in 
1926  as  an  assistant  examiner.  He 
was  promoted  to  examiner  the  fol 
lowing  year. 

The  Nelsonville  native  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  Bar  in  19J.^ 
after  studying  law  in  night  school 
in  Cincinnati.  He  served  in  France 
with  the  .T7th  Division  in  World 
War  I. 

Of  his  appointment  of  the 
Ohio  University  graduate,  Auditor 
Rhodes  said:  "In  making  my  first 
appointment  in  the  office  of  state 
auditor,  I  am  fulfilling  a  pledge 
mad;  to  the  people  of  Ohio  to 
select  men  who  will  promote  effi- 
ciency, honesty,  and  have  the  re- 
quired ability  to  do  a  thorough 
job." 


Joseph  E,  Jewett.  a  chemical  engineer 
With  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  in 
New  York  City,  flew  this  month  to  the  King- 
dom of  Jordan  in  the  Middle  East  where  he 
is  on  a  "hush-hush""  assignment  for  his  com- 
pany. A  son,  Jay  Jewett,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  in  chemical  engineering,  is 
now  in  London  as  a  coordinator  for  an 
American  and  a  British  firm  engaged  m  an 
engineering  project  in  Australia, 

1919 

Mrs.  Claude  C.  Foulk  (Marie  Voigt), 
oi  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  was  a  mid-December 
vis. tor  in  Athens,  called  here  by  the  critical 
illness  of  her  sister.  Dean  of  Women  Emer- 
itus Irma  E.  Voigt.  Dean  Voigt  suffered 
a  stroke  from  which,  at  the  time  this  note 
was  written,  she  had  made  only  a  slight 
recovery.  A  patient  in  Athens"  Sheltering 
Arms  Hospital,  Dean  Voigt  is  not  permitted 
to  have  visitors.  Mrs.  Foulk's  husband  is 
associated  with  the  National  City  Bank  in 
New  York  City. 

1920 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  of  the  Athens 
Messenger,  and  chairman  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  of  newspapers  at  the 
group's  recent  meeting. 

1921 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Wayne  MooRE  of  near 
Mineral  City.  Ohio,  recently  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  Mr.  Moore,  a 
retired  school  teacher,  taught  37  years  and 
has  also  been  active  in  the  school  board  and 
scholarship  iund  work.  Mrs.  Moore  was 
Margaret  Hatcher,  a  graduate  uf  Ohio 
Northein 

1922 

Among  the  partners  listed  in  the  ."iOth 
Anniversary  brochure  of  the  Columbus  certi- 
fied public  accountant  firm  of  Keller,  Kirsch- 
ner,  Martin  6?  Clinger  were  John  G,  and 
Lalrance  D.  Keller.  Their  father  was  a 
founder  of  the  organization,  which  began  in 
Columbus  in  1902  as  Goodloe,  Keller  6?  Co., 
and  now  has  offices  also  in  Coshocton,  Mans- 
field, and  Zanesville.  John  G,  Keller,  who 
died  December  22,  1951,  joined  his  father's 
firm   in    1922,  as  did  his  brother  Laurancc. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Clyde  E.  Wyker  was 
the  jurist  who  heard  Prairie  Twp.  elementary 
•-chool  principal  Cecil  Meharry  plead  not 
guilty  to  the  recent  "paddling"  charge  in  the 
school  near  Columbus,  and  ask  lor  a  grand 
jury  review. 

1923 

Gilbert  J.  Shaver,  Cincinnati,  who  has 
lield  the  office  of  county  recorder  in  Hamilton 
County  since  1946,  has  lots  of  friends  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state.  A  candidate 
lor  reelection  in  the  November  balloting,  he 
v;as  returned  to  office  with  a  highly  compli- 
mentary vote  of  confidence. 

1924 

Dr.  Rlish  Elliott,  dean  of  University 
C.'uUege  and  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oho 
University  and  Mrs.  Elliott  (Frances  Gray 
'26)  met  several  Green  and  White  alumni  in 
Rochester,  New  York  during  a  three-week  stay 
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in  the  Eastern  city  recently.  The  vi.sit  wa.s 
made  for  consultation  with  an  outstanding 
medical  specialist  and  in  the  interest  of  their 
ten-year-old  son,  Eugene,  who  is  suffering 
from  a  serious  kidney  ailment.  Among  the 
Ohioans  who  greeted  the  Elliott's  were  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Nye.  Jr.  '4J.  a  chest  specialist, 
and  Dr.  Wesley  A.  Ro.»iDs,  '47.  a  resident  in 
pediatrics,  both  of  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  William  K.  Cotton.  '49,  a  junior  in 
the  University  of  Rochester  Medical  School. 

1925 

Alice  De  Camp.  Moundsville.  W.  Va., 
teacher,  toured  Europe  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  current  school  term.  She  visited  12 
countries  during  her  trip,  and  reported  that 
she  crossed  on  the  Queen  Mary  one  way,  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  other. 

Dr.  Helen  Mansfield  Robinson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty,  was 
named  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  Remedial  Teaching  for  the  19.'' 2  year.  Dr. 
Robinson,  well  known  in  her  field,  went  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1930  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Orthogenic  School  and  in- 
structor in  education.  She  i.s  author  and  edi- 
tor of  a  number  of  works,  including  Cliraical 
Studies  in  Reading.  fl-With  Emphasia  on 
Vision  Problems  (editor).  May,  19.^2,  Edu- 
cation featured  her  article  on  "Fundamental 
Principles   for   Helping   Retarded   Readers." 

1928 

Helena  Pal.mlr  is  assistant  regi.strar  at 
Ohio  University.  Other  alumni  on  the  staff 
of  Registrar  Robert  E.  Mahn  are:  Myrle 
King.  '.^1,  assistant  to  the  registrar;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Griswold.  "20,  assistant  to  the  Uni- 
versity recorder;  Velma  Staneart.  "23,  secre- 
tary to  the  registrar:  Marian  Coe  '29.  certi- 
fication clerk;  Mrs.  Geraldine  Whitting- 
ton.  "19,  probation  records  clerk:  Edith  Mc- 
Bee.  "17,  transcript  clerk:MRS.  Doris  Hines 
M.\cClintock.  "50,  records  clerk;  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  Harris  SemPle.  '^2.  receptionist 


John  H.  Rice  is  manager  of  the  Buckeye 
Mill  or  Lumber  Co.  in  Jackson,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Rice  accepted  the  position  several  months 
ago.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Horlick 
Malted  Milk  Co.  in  Racine,  Wise.  Mrs.  Rice 
is  the  former  Rachel  Woodruff. 


1930 

Charles  C.  (Chuck)  Koterba  is  in  his 
lirst  season  as  basketball  coach  at  Columbus 
Central  High  School.  He  is  not  new  to  Co- 
lumbus, however,  having  been  at  Franklin 
(first)  and  Barrett  Junior  High  Schools  in 
Columbus  since  1936. 

The  Daisy  Lee  Donaldson  whose  byline 
was  with  the  Dec.  7,  19.''2,  Columbus  Dis- 
patch Sundav  Magazine  article  entitled 
"Changing  Views  on  Bifocals"  is  the  former 
Daisy  Lee  Ervin.  A  free-lance  writer  for 
only  three  years,  Mrs.  Donaldson  has  con- 
tributed poetry  and  prose  to  the  daily  Dis- 
patcli.  the  Ohio  State  foiirnal.  The  Harp, 
The  Woman.  Coiintrv  Gentleman.  American 
Weaver,  and  The  Ohio  Farmer.  She  lives  with 
her  husband  and  son,  now  in  the  second 
grade,  near  Westerville. 

1931 

Earl  E.  Pfleger  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Louella  Ross.  "34,  arc  both  agents  at  Min- 
ford  for  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Pfleger.  who  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Ohio  State  and  has  done  'omc 
work  there  on  a  doctorate,  has  taught  in  high 
schools  at  Gallipolis  and  New  Boston.  A 
brother,  Roy  R.  Pfleger.  "33,  has  been  a 
teacher  for  many  years  in  Minford  High 
School. 

1932 

James  H.  Warren  of  Marietta  became 
Washington  County  school  atcndance  officer 
and  records  clerk  December  10.  He  is  a  for- 
mer coach  and  teacher  at  Lowell  High  School, 
near  Marietta,  and  city  recreation  director 
for  Marietta. 

Lewis  C.  Davis,  president  of  Bonwit  Teller 
y  Company,  Philadelphia,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  School 
of  Retailing  at  Rio  Grande  College.  Retailer 
Davis  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Davis, 
president  of  Rio  Grande.  The  Bonwit  Teller 
president  has  had  an  outstanding  career  in 
his  field.  He  has  been  assistant-to-the-presi- 
dent  of  William  Taylor  Son  (f  Co..  Cleveland: 
a  merchandise  manager  for  Carson,  Pirie  Scott 
Co.  and  Marshall  Field's  in  Chicago,  and  sales 
manager   at  Halle   Brothers   in   Cleveland. 

1934 

Valor  Shurrager  (MA)  and  Mildred 
Bridge  (also  MS  "41)  were  recently  elected 
officers  of  the  Niles  (Ohio)  Classroom  Teach- 
ers Association.  Miss  Shurrager,  a  12th  grade 
English  teacher,  was  named  president  of  the 
association:  Miss  Bridge.  McKinley  High 
School   home   economics   instructor,   secretary. 

Fred  M.  Mason  is  cost  estimator  for  the 
Girard  (Pa.)  Manufacturing  Co.  (branch  of 
Louis  Marx  y  Co.). 

Mrs.  Clara  Green  Scarr  of  Coshocton, 
a  daughter  of  labor  leader  William  Green 
who  died  in  November,  attended  Ohio  Uni- 
versity in  the  early  thirties. 

1936 

Mrs.  Rella  Haceman  Maxwell  will 
have  charge  of  the  new  premature  unit  at 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital  as  part  of  her 
duties  as  senior  head  nurse  in  the  department 
of  pediatrics.  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  degrees  from 
the  College  of  Nursing  and  Health  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Art  Lewis.  West  Virginia  University  foot- 
ball coach  was  a  police  victim  of  mistaken 
identity  recently  in  Stcubenville.  He  was  al- 
most arrested  as  one  of  the  five  fugitive  con- 


EMMETT  E.  Blind,  26,  iicitiun- 
ally  known  in  music  education, 
has  had  a  song  book  designed  for 
kindergarten  and  first  and  second 
grades  accepted  by  a  New  York 
publisher. 

The  book  is  now  awaiting  assign- 
ment of  an  artist  to  do  the  illus- 
trations for  the  59  songs  it  contains. 

Mr.  Blind,  who  lives  in  New- 
comcrstown,  Ohio,  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  Music  Center  in  New 
Philadelphia  and  working  on  his 
book  since  leaving  the  Elkton,  Md.. 
high  .school  last  year.  He  was  at 
Elkton  eight  years  as  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  director,  and  in 
that  period  his  bands  received  na- 
tional ranking  and  an  Elkton 
majorette  was  national  champion 
for  three  years. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than 
100  songs,  two  anthems,  two  oper- 
ettas, and  several  piano  pieces.  Mr. 
Blind  is  also  a  vocalist  and  pianist 
of  note. 

He  is  a  prolific  contributor  to 
music  publications  such  as  Music 
Journal.  The  Etude,  and  the 
Mii.sical  Digest  of  London. 

Mr.  Blind  received  his  master's 
degree  in  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  He  has 
studied  also  at  Mt.  Union  College, 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  Ohio 
State  University,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Normal  Methods,  and  Co- 
lumbia University. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Secondary'  Schools  and 
Colleges,  American  Musicological 
Society,  National  Association  for 
Composers  and  Conductors,  and  is 
listed  in  W/io's  Who  in  Music. 
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victs  who  broke  prison  in  Pittsburgh  early  last 
month. 

A  likeness  between  the  automobile  of  the 
football  coach  and  one  stolen  by  the  escapees, 
a  toy  cap  pistol  on  the  car  seat  (belonging 
to  Mr.  Lewis'  small  son),  and  a  couple  of 
other  circumstances  resulted  in  a  cordon  of 
police  being  thrown  around  the  area  where 
the  Lewis  car  was  parked  while  he  was  keep- 
ing a  speaking  engagement. 

The  climax  came  at  the  unseemly  hour  of 
5  a.m.  when  police  burst  into  his  room  with 
a  "come  quietly  please."  Then  the  onetime 
Bobcat  managed  to  establish  his  identity. 

1937 

Charles  A.  Humphrey  is  plant  auditor 
at  the  St.  Louis  Chevrolet  division  of  General 
Motors.  He  has  been  associated  with  CMC 
since  his  graduation. 

1938 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Evans  is  a  consulting 
psychologist  with  General  Motors  in  Detroit. 
He  received  his  PhD  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in    194.'i. 

1939 

Charles  R.  Standen  joined  Stockton, 
West,  Burkhart,  Inc.,  Cincinnati  advertising 
agency,   December   1   as  a  vice   president   and 


account  executive.  He  formerly  was  merchan- 
dising manager  and  account  executive  with 
Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  and  be- 
fore World  War  II  service,  was  m  the  adver- 
tising and  sales  department  ot  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Seay  is  serving  as 
minister  of  a  church  in  Centerville  (near 
Dayton).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Seay  was  appointed 
to  the  Centerville  Methodist  Church  at  the 
19.''2  session  of  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  previously  had 
served  as  an  assistant  minister  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  minister  of  the  Thurman  Ave.  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Columbus,  and  minister  of  the 
Wayne  Ave.  Methodist  Church  in  Cincin- 
nati. Mrs.  Seay  is  the  former  Laura  Alice 
Knoop.  '42. 

1941 

Marilyn  Francis  is  a  free-lance  writer 
now  living  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Before  going  to 
the  Southwe.st  about  three  years  ago,  she 
had  lived  in  New  York  City  and  Morris- 
lown,   N,  J. 

1942 

Walton  Gower  and  Mrs.  Gower  (Caro- 
lyn Multer.  '41)  operate  the  Terrace  Top 
Pre-School  in  Portsmouth.  Some  60  children 
arc  enrolled   in  the  pre-school   this  year.   The 


THE  Sina  Sidwell  Rogers  Prizc 
in  Fine  Arts  was  established  re- 
cently by  Elisabeth  Sidwell  Wag- 
ner in  memory  of  her  sister,  who 
was  Sina  Sidwell  of  the  Class  of 
1925. 

The  award  of  $30  is  to  be  made 
each  spring  to  a  junior  or  senior 
member  of  Iota  Chapter  of  Delta 
Phi  Delta  (national  recognition 
society  for  men  and  women  in 
painting  and  allied  arts)  who  dem- 
onstrates exceptional  technical  abil- 
ity and  imagination  in  his  or  her 
art  classes.  According  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  award  made 
between  Dean  Earl  C.  Seigfred  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Mrs. 
Wagner,  the  selection  of  the 
awardee  will  be  made  by  the  fac- 

SINA  SIDWELL  ROGERS 


ulty  adviser  of  Delta  Phi  Delta, 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Paint- 
ing and  Allied  Arts,  and  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  No 
one  may  receive  the  award  twice. 

Mrs.  Rogers  died  June  7,  1952, 
in  Westerville,  Ohio,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  only  two  days.  Besides  her 
sister,  who  is  Mrs.  Cary  R.  Wag- 
ner of  Utica,  she  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  George  W.  Rogers. 

At  Westerville  she  was  active 
in  community  and  civic  affairs.  A 
group  of  her  friends  are  presenting 
a  collection  of  art  books  in  her 
memory  to  the  Westerville  Public 
Library.  For  several  years  she  was 
art  supervisor  in  the  Findlay 
schools. 

As  an  Ohio  University  student, 
she  was  active  in  campus  affairs. 
A  charter  member  and  first  pres- 
ident of  Iota  chapter  of  Delta  Phi 
Delta  and  instrumental  in  its  es- 
tablishment, she  continued  to  have 
an  active  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion after  her  graduation. 

After  receiving  her  degree  from 
Ohio  University,  she  took  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  art  at  Columbia 
University,  spent  a  summer  paint- 
ing at  Cape  Cod  and  studied  a 
summer  under  Tony  Sarg. 

Mrs.  Rogers  is  described  by 
those  who  knew  her  as  "talented 
(with)  a  true  artist's  insight  and 
feeling  for  beauty  and  the  just- 
right  thing  ...  A  happy  person, 
always  doing  something  for  some- 
one, never  concerned  about  her- 
self .   .   ." 


school  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Nursery  Education  and  the  Associ- 
ation  for  Childhood  Education,  International. 

William  A.  Mechem  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Drach,  Jr.,  (Alice  Mechem)  are  son  and 
daughter  of  State  Senator  Stanley  Mechem  of 
Nelsonville,  who  will  head  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 
Both  William  A.  Mechem  and  Mr.  Drach 
are  associated  with  Stanley's  Shoe  Store  in 
Athens,  Mr.  Mechem  being  the  manager.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Athens  County  Young 
Republican  Club. 

John  W.  Jams  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  in  Hamilton.  He  pre- 
viously was  with  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings 
Co.  in  Columbus. 

1943 

Helen  Andrev.s  is  teaching  the  third 
grade  of  the  Oakland  School  in  Cambridge. 
Ohio.  Miss  Andrews  was  a  recent  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 
She  gave  an  account  of  her  trip  to  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ziegler  Bardin  is  a  part- 
time  teacher  of  painting  at  the  new  Hunting- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Galleries.  She  teaches  a  class 
for  handicapped  children  only,  a  job  she 
terms  a  "great  challenge."  Mrs.  Bardin,  a 
registered  occupational  therapist,  also  does 
nart-time  therapy  in  the  Huntington  Cerebral 
Palsv  Clinic.  Her  husband,  a  University  of 
North  Carolina  graduate,  is  associated  with 
the  Veterans  Administration's  Huntington 
hospital. 

1944 

Joseph  P.  Stanton,  director  of  the  Export 
and  Import  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  a  campus  visitor  in  Novem- 
ber. A  former  Baltimore  newspaper  reporter 
and  now  responsible  for  publications  and  other 
communication  media  of  the  export  and  im- 
port bureau,  he  was  a  speaker  in  journalism 
classes  during  his  one-dav  visit.  Mrs.  Stanton 
IS  the  former  Mary  V.  Wolstoncroft.  "38. 

Mary  1.  T  eonard  is  a  medical  technician 
at  Brevard  Hospital,  Melbourne,  Fla.  She  has 
previously  been  associated  with  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Florida  State 
Hospital. 

1945 

Dr.  James  A.  Taylor  is  a  physician  at 
the  hospital  of  the  Kansas  Ordnance  Plant 
in    Parsons. 

1946 

Rupert  D.  (Twink)  Starr  was  appointed 
to  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Columbus 
lunior  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently.  Mr. 
Starr  is  associated  with  lohn  W.  Galbreath 
&  Co.,  realtors.  John  W.  Galbreath  is  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1920  and  a  trustee 
of  the  University. 

Jane  H.  Duckwitz  is  a  secretary  for  the 
International  Information  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  State,  in  Washington. 

1947 

X'lRCiNiA  Kline  is  society  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Neu's-Sini.  Miss  Kline 
loined  the  staff  of  the  paper  as  a  reporter 
in   19.'^0. 

Mrs.  Marilynn  Miller  Wesson  is  a  for- 
mer Ohioan  now  in  California.  Her  husband 
IS  an  accountant  in  the  San  Bernardino  dis- 
trict office  of  the  Southern  California  Gas  Co. 
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MR.  MILONE 

TWO  former  Ohm  University 
students  have  been  named  to 
key  supervisory  posts  with  tlie 
Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation, 
which  will  operate  the  govern- 
ment's gigantic  Uranium-??^  plant, 
now  under  construction  in  Pike 
County  in  southern  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Milonc,  \^\  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  ot 
the  atomic  research  laboratory  ,it 
the  new  operation,  Arthur  H. 
Werneckc,  ".V^,  superintendent  <it 
the  uranium  control  department. 
Both  men  were  selected  from  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com 
pany's  worldwide  organization. 

Dr.  Milonc,  who  was  granted  a 
doctoral  degree  in  organic  chemis- 
try from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1939,  has 
been  section  head  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  Goodyear  in  Akron. 
In  that  capacity  he  supervised  the 
ereative  efforts  of  more  than  a 
<L(ire  nf  scientists.  He  joined  Good- 


year's  training  program  immedi 
atel>'  after  receiving  his  degree 
from  MIT  and  advanced  through 
I  he  positions  of  research  chemist 
and  senior  research  chemist  to  sec- 
tion head. 

Mr.  Wernecke  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  methods  section  of 
the  efficiency  division  at  Good- 
year-Akron.  He  joined  Goodyear 
Aircraft  Corporation  in  1942  after 
several  years  with  International 
Business  Machines.  In  1948  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  methods 
section  of  the  efficiency  division, 
responsible  for  the  development 
and  use  of  mechanical  systems  for 
time  keeping,  cost  control,  product 
scheduling  for  all  of  Goodyear's 
domestic  plants. 

The  new  atomic  instalLition, 
located  between  Portsmouth  and 
Chillicothe,  will  produce  Uranium- 
2,1  ^  by  a  gaseous  diffusion  process. 
it  will  take  approximately  four 
years  to  build  the  installation, 
which  will  be  the  largest  atomic 
plant  in  the  world. 


MR.  WERNECKE 


1948 

Dr.  Ross  E.  Evans,  who  received  his  doc- 
tur  oi  veterinary  medicine  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University  last  June,  is  associated  with 
Jensen's  Animal  Hospital  in  Cleveland.  Mr,-. 
Evans  IS  the  former  Kitty  Lor  Mf.rklf..  "48. 

CoovKR  Staats  is  speech  and  hearing 
consultant  for  the  State  of  Iowa  at  Clear 
Lake.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Lorin  C.  Staats. 
'26.  MA  "31,  long  time  member  of  the 
Ohio  University  faculty,  and  Mrs.  Staats 
(Esthkr  Kf.nnf.y.  "24,  MA  "48),  currently 
teaching   part-time   at  the   University. 

J.  William  (Bill)  McCltcheon  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Captain  Video  production  on 
T\',  reports  Dave  Goldsberry.  "47  (pub- 
licity and  public  relations  for  the  Seiberling 
Rubber  Co..  Akron).  Mrs.  McCutcheon  was 
.•\nne  RorTsoNc.  '."^1. 


1949 

Lou  Vicarel.  formerly  with  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times,  is  now  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron. 

Harry  A.  Turton  is  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Neu;s-Register. 

Oryn  G.  Johnson  was  named  manager  of 
the  newly-formed  Wcllston  (Ohio)  Lumber 
Co.,  Inc.  An  architect.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
associated  with  Minter  Homes  Corp.  in  Hunt- 
ington. W.  \'a. 

Marshall  B.  Clpp  is  basketball  coach  at 
Willoughby  High  School.  He  succeeded 
Gerald  A.  Babson.  "30.  who  resigned  after 
eight  years  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Babson  is  the 
former  Irma  Atkinson.  '27. 


Robert  L.  Graf  has  been  named  to  the 
staff  of  accountants  of  the  Selby  Shoe  Co. 
in  Portsmouth.  He  is  a  former  senior  account- 
ant with  E.  H.  Fryman,  CPA.  in  Portsmouth. 

1950 

Re.\  Robinson  is  selling  farm  machinery 
(field  sales)  for  the  Farm  Bureau  of  (>)- 
lumbus.  Mrs.  Robinson  (Wilma  RrCE.  ".il) 
is  the  "Betty  Newton"  for  the  Ohio  Fuel  Gas 
Co.  in  Athens,  Jackson,  Middleport,  Galli- 
polis,  McArthur,  and  Wellston. 

P.  Edward  Kreider  is  secretary  of  the 
Washington  C.  H.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harold  Thorley  is  a  music  teacher  in 
Coshocton  High  School.  Prior  to  taking  the 
Coshocton  position  this  year,  he  had  taught 
in  the  Grafton  and  LaGrange  schools  of 
Lorain    County.    Mrs.    Thorley    was    Janice 

WiGoiN.  '^n. 

John  S.  Wilkinson  is  a  funeral  director 
a.s.sociated  with  the  Dickens  Funeral  Home 
in    Dayton. 

Louis  G.  DuBois,  Jr.  is  a  fashion  photog- 
rapher with  Rich"s  well-known  Atlanta,  Ga., 
store. 

Rosemary  Bernard  is  director  of  speech 
and  drama  at  Swanson  Junior  High  School  in 
Arlington,  Va.  She  received  her  master"s  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Illinois  in    19.S2. 

Fred  English  is  associated  with  Fore- 
man's, a  photographer"s  supplier  and  com- 
mercial photography  firm  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  Mr.  English  reports  seeing  ToM  M. 
Crak;.  '36,  of  Redwood  City,  who  is  per- 
sonnel  manager  of  Western  Gear  Works. 

1951 

Mrs,  William  Gerald  l^owdl  (JoYCE 
Burns)  is  a  clerk-typist  in  the  (lollegc  of 
Commerce  office.  Her  husband  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  chemistry.  (The  Alumnus  corrects 
here  a  slight  marital  mixup  that  it  caused  in 
the  December,  19.'>2,  issue.  In  the  Class  of 
1947  news  of  the  December  magasine,  we  had 
another  William  G.  (for  Glover)  Powell, 
a  Steubcnville  atorney.  The  account  erron- 
eously listed  his  wife  as  Joyce  Burns,  "51. 
Ed.) 

Stanley  G.  Ormsby  (also  MFA  '52)  is 
a  photographer  with  Associated  Photographers 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  R.  Northrup  recently  became 
supervisor  of  technical  personnel  at  the 
W'estinghouse  Aviation  Gas  Turbine  Divi- 
sion, South  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1952 

Curtis  W.  Phipps  is  a  lab  analyst  with 
the  Ashland  Oil  and  Refining  Co. 

Eldred  O.  Arthlir  is  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  Law  School. 

Ted  Bitondo  (MS)  is  assistant  swimming 
coach  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Clifford  W.  Chapman.  Jr.  is  a  sales- 
man in  the  group  insurance  department  of 
the  Washington  National  Insurance  Co., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Melvin  B.  Drucker  (MA)  is  studying 
for  a  doctoral  degree  at  Peabody  College. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ted  Radosevic  is  a  mechanical  engineer 
with     the     Timken     Roller     Bearing     Co.     in 

Canton. 

Donald  D.  Hobbs  is  assistant  safety  man- 
ager with  Anchor-Hocking  Glass  in  Lancaster. 
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Barbara  Francisco  is  teaching  in  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.  Her  apartment  mate  is  Evelyn 
Davis,  who  is  doing  social  service  work  in 
Bakersfield. 

Marilyn  Greenlee  is  speech  and  hearing 
therapist    in   the    Youngstown   public   schools. 

Forrest  Poole  is  teaching  as  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Geology  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Richard  W.  Wilson  is  secretary  of  the 
Hilltop  YMCA  in  Columbus. 

Joe  Sallay  is  a  graduate  student  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  is  also  working  at  Sta- 
tion WRFD  in  Worthington. 

James  R,  Patrick  is  enrolled  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James 
R.  Patrick  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Frank  W,  Shelton,  III,  is  a  student  engi- 
neer with  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ViLMA  BoROS  is  teaching  English  at  River- 
side High  School  in  Painesville. 

Catherine  Ferro  is  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics at  Eastlake  (Ohio)  Junior  High 
School. 


Prof.   Lasher  Sees  Grads 

Twenty  former  students  of  the  School  ol 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University  out  of  the 
some  70  in  the  New  York  area  greeted 
Prof.  George  Starr  Lasher  on  his  recent  visit 
to  New  York  City.  Most  of  them  were  present 
at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Hotel  Commodore. 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  Professor  Lasher  had 
luncheon  at  the  National  Press  Club  with  si.x 
of  the  12  former  students  in  that  area.  Highly 
interesting  activities  are  being  carried  on  by 
a  number  of  alumni.  Lillian  Taylor.  '34, 
onetime  women's  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  has  recently  taken  over  the  Betty 
Crocker  broadcast  activities  in  New  York 
for  the  General  Mills  Company. 

Robert  C.  Siller,  '47,  formerly  with  the 
pubHcity  bureau  of  Yale  University,  is  now 
handling  the  Voice  of  America  news  scripts, 
which  are  beamed  to  foreign  countries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  David  W.  Cassat  (Varian  Hentz, 
"47)  had  just  received  the  galley  proof  of 
a  book  that  she  has  written  dealing  with  the 
missionary  activities  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  foreign  fields.  It  is  scheduled  for  early 
publication.  David  W,  Cassat  is  a  member  of 
the  class  of    1948. 

Catherine  Blankenship,  '35,  is  now  a 
script  editor  for  the  NBC, 

Associate  editor  of  Photography  is  John 
Alden,  '27.  Mrs,  Alden  was  Irene  France. 
"31. 

Publicity  dealing  with  the  foreign  markets 
for  RKO  is  being  handled  by  William 
Meyer,  '49,  while  Martin  Blau.  '48,  is  do- 
ing  publicity   for   Columbia   Pictures. 

Vera  Jirsa,  '.SO,  is  doing  editorial  work  for 
a  trade  publication. 

Patricia  Brider.  '48,  is  with  the  HottI 
World  Review,  a  magazine  nationally  cir- 
culated among  hotel  men. 

Oscar  S.  Glasberg.  '47,  is  associate  edi- 
tor of  Post  Exchange,  a  magazine  of  mer- 
chandising to  the  Armed  Forces.  His  apart- 
ment mate  is  Melville  Kirzon,  '47.  Milton 
Steinfeld.  '47,  is  in  business  with  his  father. 

Among  those  at  the  luncheon  were  Mrs. 
Howard  J.  Schlereth  (Mary  Virginia 
Hewitt,  "31),  and  Raymond  Fellers.  '4.S. 
Also  present  was  Harold  A.  Moore,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  news  editor 
of  the  Athens  Messenger  in  the  early  years 
of   the   laboratory   program   developed   by   the 


School  of  Journalism.  Among  the  younger 
graduates  whom  Professor  Lasher  met  were 
Mary  Ann  Kutchever,  '52,  a  student  at 
the  Tobe-Coburn  School  of  Fashion  Careers, 
and  Alice  Davidson,  '32,  who  is  writing 
catalog  copy  tor  Montgomery  Ward. 

Professor  Lasher  enjoyed  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whiting  at  their 
home  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing. "36,  IS  publisher  of  The  Flower  Grower 
and  a  magazine  consultant.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Helen  Gamertsfelder,  '38.  daugh- 
ter of  the  University's  Dr.  W.  S.  Gamerts- 
felder. Other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  de  Capite  and  their  year-old  son. 
Mr.  de  Capite,  '38,  is  a  news  editor  for 
the  United  Nations,  where  he  supervises 
editing  of  news  developing  from  that  organi- 
zation that  is  sent  to  the  more  than  50  coun- 
tries which  compose  its  membership.  He  is 
also  working  on  his  third  novel.  His  wiie  is 
the  former  Natalie  Whiting.  '38. 

George  S.  Heilpern.  '36,  who  had  an  in- 
teresting career  on  some  of  the  outstanding 
eastern  newspapers  before  World  War  II. 
owns  a  photographic  business  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

At  Washington  Mrs.  Grant  Dillman.  the 
former  Audrey  Maslow,  '44.  arranged  for 
the  luncheon  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Her  husband  is  bureau  manager  for  the 
United  Press.  Dolores  M.  Sankfor,  '47.  is 
the  wife  of  Richard  Kirby.  '47,  who  is  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mrs.  Robert  Walsh  (Ruth  Lawson.  '46) 
came  from  Baltimore  to  attend  the  luncheon. 

A  recent  graduate,  Nita  Cavounides.  who 
is  with  the  Greek  Government  Foreign  Trade 
Administration,  is  flying  to  her  home  in 
Greece  next  week  for  a  month's  vacation.  She 
plans  to  enter  journalistic  work  upon  her 
return. 

Now  the  national  writer  on  foreign  affairs 
for  the  American  Observer.  Robert 
Schweitz.  "49,  prepares  copy  for  this  weekly 
paper  which  is  circulated  among  high  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Civic  Edu- 
cation Service,  Inc.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Joan  Elswit.  '48. 

Jack  E.  Goodman,  MS  '50,  is  administra- 
t:vc  and  information  secretary  for  the  Law 
School  of  George  Washington  University. 


I948_RONALD  E.  CALENDINE  again  donned 
cap  and  gown  a  few  months  ago,  but  this 
time  ct  Ohio  Slate  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  MA  degree  (August  29).  Mr.  Col- 
endlne  teaches  general  science  at  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School  in  Newark.  He  was  re- 
cently named  chairman  of  the  science  teachers 
section  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Teachers  Association.  Mrs.  Calendine  was 
f/ary  Lorena  Evans,  '52.  She  is  a  teacher  in 
the    Madison   Twp   School,    Licking    County 
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Florence  Horn.  '43,  Shaker  Heights,  to 
Frank  M.  Oden,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
December  6.  At  home:  10310  Shaker  Blvd., 
Cleveland  4.  In  the  wedding  party:  Mrs. 
William  Braster  (Jane  K.  Coldren.  '45). 

Ann  Metzger.  "54,  South  Euclid,  to  Ber- 
nard C.  Scott.  "52,  Euclid,  November  8.  At 
home:  1320  Patrick  Henry  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Constance  D.  Zeman,  '50,  South  Euclid, 
to  Robert  H.  Douglass,  College  of  Wooster 
graduate,   Fairfield,   Iowa,  November   1. 

Audrey  Marie  Arthur,  Lebanon,  to  Donald 
S.  Leonard.  "52,  associated  with  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Wildlife,  November  10.  At  home: 
Columbus  Apts.,  Columbus. 

Carolyn  J.  Cummins,  "30,  Dayton,  secre- 
tary for  a  consulting  psychologist,  to  David 
M.  Kirk  WOOD,  '51,  Chillicothe,  graduate  stu- 
dent. School  of  Design,  Harvard  University, 
Aug.  31,  1952.  At  home:  63  Inman  St., 
Cambridge.  In  the  wedding  party:  Virginia 
Bell.  '32,  maid  of  honor;  Robert  Lyon.  '51, 
be.st  man;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gregory  (Arlene 
Bibbee,  '48),  soloist. 

Edith  Leasure.  "32,  Wellston,  teacher 
(Columbus),  to  James  R.  McGlinchey,  "50. 
Hillsboro,  associated  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Co.  (Columbus),  November  22.  At 
home:   Wheatland  Ave.,  Columbus. 

LeDale  Williams.  "51,  Hamilton,  theater 
critic  for  Harper"s  Bazaar  (New  York  City). 
to  Robert  E.  Weiche,  Dayton,  graduate  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity medical  school,  now  interning  at  a 
New  York  hospital,  October  25. 

Kathryn  Ann  Hammerstein,  '32,  Beaver, 
teacher  (Bedford),  to  Lee  Gibson,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity  senior,   Cleveland,   August    28. 

Virginia  B.  Palmer.  '52,  East  Cleveland, 
to  William  I.  O'Brien.  '52,  Hillsboro,  Illi- 
nois, November  26.  At  home:  34  Parkway 
Dr.,  Willoughby. 

Mary  Ellen  McKenzie,  "51,  Lucasville, 
teacher  (Portsmouth),  to  John  J,  Miller, 
'52,  Wheelersburg,  teacher,  November  27, 
.'\t  home:   Duis  Ave.,  Wheelersburg. 

Bernadine  R.  West.  "46,  Athens,  to 
Robert  C.  Craig,  Perrysville,  teacher,  Novem- 
ber  1.  At  home:   Perrysville,  Ohio. 

Mildred  McKnicht,  "36,  Rutland,  teacher 
( Fairport  Harbor),  to  Joseph  G.  Martin, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  associated  with  the  Frue- 
hauf  Trailer  Co.,  (Avon  Lake),  August  16. 
At    home:    345    High    St.,    Fairport    Harbor. 

Barbara  Ann  Brightwell,  Euclid,  to  Donald 
O.  Radtke.  "3  2,  Euclid,  civil  engineer  with 
City  ol  Cleveland,  December  6. 

Shirley  A.  Vogel,  "50,  Lakewood,  to 
El'gene  R.  Anderson,  '49,  Cleveland 
Heights,  November  29.  At  home:  3078  Liv- 
ingston  Rd..  Cleveland   20. 

JoYCl;  I.  McCoppiN.  '51,  Bainbridge, 
teacher,  to  Layson  Carl  Wagoner,  Jr.,  Paris, 
Ky.,  November  8.  At  home;  Ingle  Apt,,  Bain- 
bridge. 

Louise  Hellstern,  Canton,  Mercy  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  graduate,  to  William  J. 
Mraz,  '51,  Canton,  associated  with  the  Ohio 
Power  Co.,  November  29. 

Sue  Ann  McDaniel,  '51,  Nelsonville, 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  the  State  of  Ohio  (Columbus),  to 
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CATHERINE  ANN  AMATO.  'Si.  Noi 
deputy  city  oudltor,  to  Thomas  Scott  Downer, 
'49,  June  14.  Mr.  Downer  Is  an  industrial  engi- 
neer with  the  Norwalk  Foundry  Company.  At 
home:  8I/2  Oak  St.,  Norwalk.  Members  of  the 
wedding  porty:  Lesto  Gibbons,  '54;  Betty  Hon- 
nel.  '54;  Jean  Shurmer,  '49;  Jeanne  Downer, 
'53;  Robert  Scheel,  '50:  Robert  Albright,  '49; 
Fronces  Osterhout,   '48;  and   Roy  Wible,  '48. 

James  E.  Adams,  Columbus,  ai;er.t  with  Town 
and  Village  Insurance.  At  home:  2720  Calu- 
met St.,  Columbus. 

Joyce  Tucker,  Youngstown,  to  DoNALU  W. 
FlNNiE.  '49,  Hubbard,  November  27.  Mr. 
Finnie  is  a  field  representative  for  the  Re- 
public Rubber  Co. 

Kathryn  Jane  Hess.  '.''2,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
secretary,  to  Edward  M.  Sager,  July  17.  Mr. 
Sager  is  with  the  Marine  Corps. 

Joan  E.  Locker,  "."^l.  Wooster,  to  Lt. 
Marc  S.  Gillespie.  '^2,  Middletown.  Juno  6. 
Lt.  Gillespie  is  on  duty  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
At  home:  3707  Hueco  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Arlene  Yocum,  New  Somerset,  nurse,  to 
Lt.  George  E.  Higcins.  '52,  attending  a 
twelve  month  course  in  meteorology  at  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  June  12.  At  home: 
^il  Mulberry  St.,  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Alma  Horton.  "46,  Hasbrouck  Hts,  N.  J., 
to  Albert  N.  Brouwer,  July  12.  Mr.  Brouwer 
is  in  the  import-export  business  and  Mrs. 
Brouwer  was  a  part-time  student  member  of 
the  Alumni  Office  staff.  At  home:  16  Benito 
Monsion,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Wilma  E.  Oakes,  '52,  Franklin  Furnace, 
teacher  (Franklin  County),  to  William  L. 
Wykoff,  June  27.  At  home:  1289  N.  High 
Street,  Columbus. 


Tliomas  Earl  to  HlBERT  SrfORTs.  '.^J,  and 
Mrs.  Stcorts  (Phyllis  Ann  Brown,  '5n), 
A-ll-W.  Highland  Ave.,  Athens,  November 
,''.  Mr.  Steorts  is  a  senior  at  Ohio  University. 

Barbara  Jean  to  Stanley  Friedman.  '."iO. 
and  Mrs.  Friedman  (Bernice  Levenson  51), 
816-39th  St.,  N.W..  Canton,  April  20.  Mr. 
Friedman  is  a  teacher  in  the  Canton  elemen- 
tary schools. 


Deborah  Lee  to  James  D.  Rigosby.  "49, 
.ind  Mrs.  Riggsby,  2109  City  Point  Rd., 
Hopewell,  Va.,  December  9.  Mr.  Riggsby  is  a 
parole  officer  at  the  Federal  Reformatory  at 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Frederic  Charles  to  Darrell  Tom.  '38, 
and  Mrs.  Tom  (Jeanne  Mears.  '38),  Co- 
lumbia Ave.,  Athens,  December  9.  Mr.  Tom 
IS  a  partner  in  The  Lamborn  Studio. 

John  Wallace  to  James  Wallace  Phillips 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  (JoAN  Galbreath.  "46), 
2072   Tremont,  Columbus,  June  9. 

Dorothy  Diane  to  Ralph  Berry,  "49,  and 
Mrs.  Berry,  ."^4  Second  St.,  Athens,  Novem- 
ber 25.  Mr.  Berry  is  associated  with  Young's 
Refrigeration  and  Appliance  Store. 

Michael  Craigh  to  Bernard  D.  Miller 
'48,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  71-23  Park  Drive 
East,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  September  9.  lAr.  Mil- 
ler is  a  comptroller  with  the  Sunset  Appli- 
ance Stores. 

Lindsay  Jane  to  William  L.  Alderman  and 
Mrs.  Alderman  (Jo  L.  Faires.  '48),  14  Broad 
St.,  Glouster,  November  26.  Mr.  Alderman  is 
assistant  manager  of  the  A  and  P  store. 

Timothy  John  to  John  D.  Sharpe  and  Mrs. 
Sharpe  (Louise  Bookman.  "52),  3095  Bell- 
wood  Court,  Beverly  Manor,  Apt.  8,  Colum- 
bus, October  23.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Columbus  Citizen. 

Eric  to  Gardner  Graydon,  "44,  and 
Mrs.  Graydon  (Ruth  Peterson,  "49),  11625 
Durant  Ave..  Cleveland,  September  28. 

Craig  Sterling  to  Paul  C.  Faubel.  "50,  and 
Mrs.  Faubel  (Virginia  Ann  Sterling.  "50), 
1728   Saratoga  Ave.,   Cleveland,   August  8. 

Margaret  Sydney  to  William  A.  Morton. 
"49,  and  Mrs.  Morton  (Frances  Barshay, 
"49),  157  Fairfield  Rd.,  Avon  Lake,  Novem- 
ber 2.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  methods  engineer 
with  the  F.  C.  Russell  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

Karen  to  Gail  Pittenger.  "50,  and  Mrs. 
Pittenger  (Alice  L.  Butler.  "51),  1907  E. 
Conner,  Noblesville,  Ind..  September  29.  Mr. 
Pittenger  is  a  biochemist  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Eli  Lilly  6?  Co.  (Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

Diane  Louise  to  Lt.  Robert  H.  Bryan. 
"51,  and  Mrs.  Bryan  (Eileen  Donnelly, 
52"),  119  Iberville  Dr.,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June 
2  3.  Lt.  Bryan  is  an  instructor  in  electronics 
at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base. 

Gael  to  Dr.  Philip  Kavet.  "37,  and  Mrs. 
Kavet,  219  East  58th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  November  1. 

Kathleen  Ann  to  Dave  Flynn,  "48,  and 
Mrs.  Flynn  (Jan  McGhee.  "48),  1613  Cherry 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Canton,  August  19.  Mr.  Flynn 
is  a  field  representative  for  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co. 

Robert  Neil  to  Don  R.  Carr.  "46.  and 
Mrs.  Carr  (Helen  J.  Yarshuk.  "46),  6 
Dana  Circle,  Metuchen.  N.  J.,  March  7. 

Stephanie  Anne  to  Malcolm  Baas.  "47, 
and  Mrs.  Baas.  563  Cayuga  St.,  Lewistown, 
N.  Y.,  November  3.  Mr.  Baas  is  associated 
with  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph,  Jr.  to  Lt.  Joseph  Kundrat,  "51. 
and  Mrs.  Kundrat  (Barbara  Anne  Lakib. 
"52),  August  24.  Lt.  Kundrat  is  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Japan  and  Mrs.  Kundrat  and 
young  Joe  are  at  431  W.  Lincoln  Way. 
Lisbon . 

Linda  Diane  to  John  M.  Welsh.  "51,  and 
Mrs.  Welsh  (Anna  Mae  Keever.  '47),  12 
Lloyd  St.,  Athens,  November  18.  Mr.  Welsh 
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is  associated  with  the  Columbus  and  Southern 
Ohio   Electric   Company. 

David  Joseph  to  Douglas  J.  Horlander  and 
Mrs.  Horlander  (Joanne  Leben,  "46),  4308 
W.   1 70th  St.,  Lawndale,  Calif.,  December  5. 

Howard  William,  Jr.  to  Lt.  Howard  W. 
Frank,  "51,  and  Mrs.  Frank  (Rosita  E. 
Erausquin.  "51),  Park  Lane  Apartments 
1203,  5701  Jackson,  Houston,  Texas,  August 
16.  Lt.  Frank  is  in  navigation  training  at 
Ellington  Field. 

John  George  to  John  A.  McKinven,  '41, 
and  Mrs.  McKinven  (DoRIs  L.  Killinen, 
'41),  31  Chestnut  St.,  Paincsville,  November 
9.  Mr.  McKinven  is  assistant  to  the  creative 
director.  Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross,  Adver- 
tising Agency  (Cleveland). 

— cJDeatltd — 

Judge  Verner  E.  Mltcali  .  '17,  of  the 
Fourth  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  Ohio, 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in  Marietta 
December   14. 

Judge  Metcalf,  59  years  old,  had  been 
elected  to  a  third  six-year  term  as  appellate 
judge  November  4.  He  was  to  have  taken  the 
oath  of  office  in  February. 

The  jurist  served  two  terms  as  a  state 
senator,  1935-39,  and  was  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate  during  his  second  term. 

He  was  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Washington  County,  and  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  attorney  general  in   1938. 

He  received  his  law  degree  from  Ohio 
Northern  University. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  who  was 
XiLPHA  Rankin.  '31:  a  daughter,  Geraldine 
of  Youngstown:  a  son,  Randall,  who  was 
elected  prosecutor  of  Washington  County  in 
November:  and  his  father,  Isaac  S.  Met- 
calf. also  of  Marietta. 

Minnie  Foster  Dean,  "2  2,  died  Novem- 
ber 23  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Dean  was  a  former  teacher  in  the 
.Athens  city  schools  and  from  1902  to  1918 
an  instructor  at  the  University.  .After  leaving 
Athens  she  taught  in  the  George  Washington 
High  School  in  Washington  and  was  active 
in  the  alumni  organization  in  the  capital.  She 
was  president  of  the  Washington  Chapter  in 
1927-28. 

Miss  Dean  was  a  member  of  pioneer  Athens 
families,  and  her  forebears  helped  build  the 
first  Ohio  University  buildings. 

Seventy-nine  years  old  when  she  died,  she 
had  attended  the  University  at  intervals  over 
a  period  of  23  years  prior  to  receiving  her 
degree. 

Jessie  G.  Spellman.  '19,  died  September 
2  in  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Miss  Spellman  had  been  a  school  teacher 
for  some  31  years  in  the  Huntington.  W. 
Va.  schools  until  her  illness  forced  her  re- 
tirement some  six  months  prior  to  her  death. 

Surviving  are  her  lather,  J.  L.  Spellman, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  Williams,  of  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ohio. 

John  Goldsworthy,  "12.  died  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  in  July.  A  native  of  Glouster, 
he  had  been  a  real  estate  broker  in  the 
Michigan  city  for  many  years.  His  wife, 
Frances  Caldwell,  who  also  attended  the 
University,  died  in  1948. 
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a  reproduction  of  o  research  painting  done  by  Chester 
H.  Phillips  for  the  State  Street  Trust  Company  in  Boston 


IN  fhis  Boston  tavern,  famous  In  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days,  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sity in  the  Ohio  Country  was  born,  hiere  on 
March  I,  1786,  eleven  men  assembled  to  give 
form  to  the  idea  for  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  And  here  they  gave  expression  to  their 
desire  for  the  university  v/hlch  was  to  be  co- 
existent with  any  plans  for  empire  in  the  new 
country 

MEETING  In  The  Bunch  of  Grapes  to  form  the 
Ohio  Company  of  Associates  that  was  to 
further  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Country 
were  Manasseh  Cutler,  Rufus  Putnam,  Wln- 
throp  Sargent,  Benjamin  Tupper,  John  Mills, 
John  Brooke,  Thomas  Gushing,  Crocker 
Sampson,  John  Potterson,  Jahlaliel  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Abraham  Williams.  These  men 
will  be  given  signal  honor  by  the  University 
they  dreamed  of  and  worked  for  when  Ohio 
University  celebrates  its  Sesqulcentennial  in 
1954 

THIS  significant  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany    alone     would     assure     The     Bunch     of 


Grapes  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 
But  besides  being  the  birthplace  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  the  great  states  of  the  old  North- 
west Territory,  the  old  Boston  tavern  was  the 
site  of  such  momentous  events  as  these:  St. 
John's  Lodge,  the  first  regular  Masonic  lodge 
in  America,  was  organized  here  in  1733;  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  met  here  in  1787; 
Lafayette  was  banqueted  at  The  Bunch  of 
Grapes  when  he  arrived  in  America  in  1784; 
here  Trinity  Church  was  organized;  George 
Washington  entertained  here  after  the  evac- 
uation by  the  British  In  1775;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated  at  the  tav- 
ern, known  as  "the  best  punch  house  In 
Boston" 

FOR  over  150  years  a  famous  (and  now  his- 
toric) resort,  The  Bunch  of  Grapes  was  torn 
down  In  1790.  On  its  site  today  stands  the 
Exchange  Building.  The  ground  floor,  at  Kllby 
and  State  streets  (called  in  the  days  of  The 
Bunch  of  Grapes  King  Street  and  Mackerel 
Lane),  houses  the  Trust  Department  of  the 
State  Street  Trust  Company 
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